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OMEONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 


achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 





prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 


definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estale. 
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> Dr. David J. Dallin, author of Soviet 
Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939-1942, and 
Russia and Postwar Eurdpe, was an exile 
from Russia from 1911 to 1917. He re- 
turned there ten days after the Revolu- 
tion and. was a member of the Moscow 
Soviet as an opposition deputy until 
1921. His article, The Soviet’s Postwar 
Plans, translated by Joseph Shaplen of 
the New York Times, is to be incorpo- 
rated in a book Yale University Press is 
publishing this fall. 


>» Colonel George S. Brady, author of 
Materials Handbook, was for six years 
American Trade Commissioner to Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. From 1940 
to 1943 he was Chief Materials Consult- 
ant for the Office of Civilian Supply, 
WPB, and the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 


> The short stories are by Dorothy 
Clark Brand and Prince Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein. The former is a native of 
Michigan and former women’s editor of 
the Ann Arbor Daily News. The latter 
was born in the Austrian Tyrol, studied 
at several European universities, was ac- 
tive in German politics until Hitler came 
to power, was editor of Das Reich, etc. 
He has lectured at many American col- 
leges. His stories have appeared in the 
Catholic World, the Atlantic Monthly, 
This Week, etc. 


> Edwin A. Lahey, reporter and colum- 
nist for the Chicago Daily News in its 
Washington office, was one of the nine 
newspapermen chosen for the first Nie- 
man Fellowship awards at Harvard in 
1938. Born in Chicago, he attended the 
parochial schools in that city, held a 
variety of jobs, and finally became a 
newspaperman. 


> Eddie Doherty is also a Chicago news- 
paperman—on the Chicago Sun. Former- 
ly a feature writer for Liberty, he is the 
author of Gall and Honey and Splendor 
of Sorrow. Himself a veteran of the last 
war, he tells of a veteran of this war in 
Front-line Chaplain. 


>* Varied has been the career of Edward 
A. Connell — reporter, radio speaker, 
publicity writer, landscape architect, hy- 
draulic engineer. He was educated at 
Massachusetts State College and Harvard 


and has contributed to American Home, . 


Electrical World, etc. 
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OUR traditional policy of isolationism failed to keep 
us out of two world wars, so now we're through with 
it. We are going to discard it for a policy of interna- 
tional collaboration. We are determined to join what- 
ever kind of league is established after the war. At 
long last, we shall accept our responsibility to collabo- 
. rate with other nations in enforcing peace. 

But this business isn’t quite so simple as it seems. A 
foreign policy is not like a coat that we can take off or 
put on at a moment's notice. It is like a building—it re- 
quires a plan and must be put together stone by stone. 

Furthermore—and here’s the rub—we are not the 
only architects of the peace structure. Our chief col- 
laborators are Great Britain and Soviet Russia, and . 
unless we reach an agreement with them that will 
receive the approval of American public opinion, 
there may be no such thing as American participation 
in the peace organization. 


AXT the time of writing, it is foolish to be optimistic in 
this matter. We Americans are not looking for gain 
from this war. We want nothing more than a stable 
peace that will put into effect our ideals as expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, etc. 

But what about Great Britain and Russia? 

Great Britain always has been and still is an im- 
perialist power. As Churchill has implied on several 
occasions, idealistic declarations like the Atlantic 
Charter mean not a thing in actual practice. Britain 
plans to hold all that she possesses and if possible to 
obtain further territories. Once that is done, Britain will 
want a peace organization that will help her defend 
her possessions by preserving forcibly the status quo 
for an indefinite future. 

Soviet Russia, our other great partner in construct- 
ing a peace organization, is a totalitarian state al- 
ready engaged in gobbling up her weaker neighbors. 
For her own good reasons she is strengthening Com- 
munist movements in various countries such as China 
and the Balkans. Where Soviet Russia is encouraging 
democratic regimes it is because only in a democracy 
is the Communist Party allowed freedom to develop 
until it is capable of taking over power. 
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It All Depends 


NOW is the time to ask ourselves if we want a peace 
organization whose duty it will be to defend the status 
quo, to make sure that subject nations will be bound 
hopelessly to an imperialist master. Are we willing to 
guarantee the colonial and dependent status of India, 
Burma, Indo-China, Thailand, and the Dutch East In- 
dies, and to use our military power against any nation 
that might aid them in an effort to secure their freedom? 

Are we going to guarantee Russia's absorption of 
the Baltic States and of Eastern Poland? Are we going 
to agree that Russia has a right to impose on her 
neighbors what she calls “friendly democratic govern- 
ments” but which are in reality Soviet-dominated gov- 
ernments? Are we going to permit Soviet Russia to 
carry over into the peace period her present high- 
handed policy of making unilateral decisions on all 
matters that affect herself? 

The plain fact is that if we are not willing to permit 
these evils—or rather to join in enforcing them—we 
may never join an international organization. 


ADMITTEDLY this is painting the picture at its worst, 
but it is essential that we should not look at the future 
through rose-colored glasses. It is painfully evident at 
present that the “realists” with whom we are allied 
are giving no more than a perfunctory lip-service to 
the ideals which we Americans profess—and practice. 

We do not write these unpleasant truths in an effort 
to throw a wrench into the peace machinery that we 
are beginning to construct -in collaboration with our 
allies. Our purpose is to discourage the easy optimism 
which confuses desire with accomplishment. 

Perhaps we have done with isolationism. Perhaps 
we shall contribute the full weight of our power and 
influence to an international organization capable of 
enforcing a prolonged era of peace. That will depend 
on whether the peace organization embodies our 
ideals and our ideas of justice and right. 


path, Uaboh po CP 







































Wuen Pope Pius XII's voice came over the air on the fifth 
anniversary of the beginning of the European war, the bur- 
den of much of his broadcast had a strong, what might be 

called anti-Communist tinge. It 


was a_ clear, unmistakable 
warning to the world that 
Nazism and Fascism are not the 
only, not even the fundamental 
dangers nations are facing after five years on the “road of 
tears and blood.” It was a clarion call to all Christendom to 
wake up. A call that pierced the silence of moral right that 
has settled on the Allied world since that mysterious confer- 
ence at Teheran. There was a time in the dark, early days of 
this war when the voice of Britain and America was heard 
declaring the ancient principles and rights of free men and 
free nations. Their voice was heard and the hearts of down- 
trodden peoples glowed with hope. But that is sometime since. 
There has been a long silence and a deep silence even as the 
Atlantic Charter and the proud boast of four freedoms have 
little by little been shelved by that ally who had been our 
enemy. Individuals have raised their voices in protest. But 
they of course were Fascists! Responsible men have patiently 
pointed out the dangers of our silence. But they of course 
were reactionaries bent on sabotaging the unity of comrades 
in arms! 

And now the Father of Christendom breaks the silence in 
what he describes as a “grave hour for all.” Men talk to us ol 
unity when we are being robbed of the prize for which we 
fight. Men talk to us of harmony when Christianity itself is 
at stake. Men talk to us of victory when we are sitting on a 
volcano, and know it not. But the Vicar of Christ reminds 
all Christendom that unity and harmony and even victory 
are counterfeit if at the same time we have surrendered the 
fundamental laws of national and international morality and 
decency. Christianity is at stake, and Christ’s representative 
on earth has seen the lines drawn between Christianity and 
Communism. Like a beacon cutting through the fog of un- 
certainty and confusion and misrepresentation comes his 
warning: “Fidelity to the patrimony of Christian civilization 
and its strenuous defense against atheistic and gnti-Christian 
currents is a keystone which can never be sacrificed for any 
temporary advantages or any shifting combinations.” 


The Real 
Postwar Issue 


One of the most pathetic instances of heroic helplessness in 
this war is the hopeless fight of the Poles in Warsaw. Poland 
was the first country to resist Hitler with armed force. Poland 
never went to Munich, never 
produced a Quisling. So fight- 
ing Poland was dubbed the 
“gallant nation. And the world 
of the Allies was loud in praise. 
But since June 22, 1941 the praise has petered off. Until now 
in 1944 we are confronted with the heartsickening anomaly 
of scarcely a word of just dismay appearing in the American 
press as a commentary on the fate of the Poles in Warsaw 


The Tragedy 
Of Warsaw 
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so long without succor in their fight against the Nazis. Britain 
and America could offer but token aid. Russia had refused 
to assist. And once again, the Poles have been slaughtered. 
And America was silent, America the champion of free- 
dom “all over the world.” 

There has been much controversy over this uprising in 
Warsaw. The Russians have claimed it was premature, that it 
was a political move on the part of the London Polish Gov- 
ernment to weaken the influence of the Russian-sponsored 
Polish National Committee. “The responsibility for things 
happening in Warsaw rests entirely upon Polish emigrant 
circles in London,” stated Tass, the official news agency of 
the Soviet Government. The Russians have further claimed 
that there was absolutely na attempt on the part of the 
London Polish Government to co-ordinate the uprising with 
the strategy of the Soviet Command. 

The legitimate Polish Government in London on its side 
has pointed out that from June 2 to July 30 of this year 
the Russian-controlled Kosciuszko radio had broadcast thir- 
teen appeals to the inhabitants of Warsaw to rise up and 
assist the Soviet troops as they neared the city. The Polish 
Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, asserts that on July 31 he 
himself told Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Commissar, in 
Moscow that the uprising was imminent. It came August 1. 
The Russians were on the outskirts of Warsaw, in Praga, 
across the Vistula. Then came the debacle. The Russians with- 
drew. Moscow refused to send aid. The Polish Prime Minister 
disclosed that American shuttle planes were ready to bomb 
German installations around Warsaw, but Russia refused 
to allow them to land at bases in the Soviet Union. A few 
British planes from Italy got through with utterly inadequate 
supplies. The losing battle in Warsaw under the Polish 
General Bor went on. It is estimated that more that 200,000 
Poles had been killed in the burned and battered city of 
forlorn and forgotten allies before the Russians drew near. 


Two facts stand out from this weary narrative: the riddle 
of British-American silence and the treachery of Moscow. It 
is a riddle and it is treachery. When Russia and Germany 
- were friends, London and 
Washington smiled on Poland 
just as they did on Mikhailo- 
vitch, the guerrilla leader in 
Yugoslavia. Since Teheran the 
London Poles have felt a change in the temperature, just as 
General Tito (who advocates a Soviet federation in the 
Balkans under the aegis of the USSR) felt a change in the 
opposite sense and is now the favorite and the recipient of 
aid in Yugoslavia. All of which is very puzzling, unless it be 
admitted that Russia is dominating the Allied councils. 

As for Soviet treachery and the grand strategy the Poles 
are said to have jeopardized by their revolt in Warsaw, Major 
George Fielding Eliot put it well when he wrote: “The people 
will not remember all the sound military reasons why the 
Russians did not fly help to the beleaguered Poles in Warsaw. 


America’s 
Shame 
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They will not remember whether General .Bor’s rising was 
or was not premature. They will only remember that Poles 
died in Warsaw with the Russians near at hand, and got no 
help.” 

Soviet treachery we might have expected. But far more 
ominous for us here in America is the abandonment of our 
own fine ideological pronouncements in favor of naked power 
politics. Could that be the answer to the riddle? Could it be 
that Stalin’s “realism” is being felt here in America as well 

s in Europe? ~ 
\Vell, as Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look at the record.” 


. 
Furre is a definite trend in) our country toward setting up 
system of peacetime military training. Already there are 
before Congress two proposals, the Gurney-Wadsworth Bill 
and the May Bill, which call for 
a full year of compulsory peace- 
time training for all able-bodied 
male citizens and for aliens re- 
siding within the United States. 
It is not our intention to discuss these bills in detail but to 
call attention to the implications of such a departure from 
our traditional way of life. 

lhe main argument of the proponents of the contemplated 
legislation is that compulsory military training of youth is 
necessary for future peace and security. Is this a valid argu- 
ment? We do not think so, and we believe experience proves 
it. Has compulsory military service preserved the peace in 
Europe? We know it has not. Rather it has bred wars. Pope 
Leo XIII warned of this danger which we have all seen come 
to pass when he said: “Numerous troops and a development 
io infinity of military equipment can for a time control the 
utburst of enemy attack, but they cannot procure a sure and 
stable tranquillity. The threatening multiplication of arms is 
even more likely to excite than to suppress rivalries and sus- 
picions; it troubles minds with the uneasy waiting for what 
is to happen and offers this evidently bad aspect that it 
crushes peoples under burdens such that it is doubtful 
vhether they are any more supportable than war itself.” 

Every sane American desires peace and security together 

ith a policy of adequate defense measures. The question for 
us to decide is whether compulsory military training is the 
neans to procure these desirable ends. Granting the need 
lor greater military preparation in a world that does not 
expect peace in spite of all the talk of peace, is universal 
peacetime conscription the only or the necessary method to 
attain this goal? Are there not other effective ways of de- 
fending the security of the nation? We believe there are and 
ihat they should be given every consideration and trial before 
approving the extreme and dangerous innovation of universal 
peacetime conscription. 

\s. an alternative to universal peacetime conscription we 
urge leaving the expansion of our peacetime military forces 
) a voluntary recruitment basis. Of course it will be objected 
that this will not work and past experience proves it. This is 
not true, for in the past it must be remembered that the de- 
termined policy of our country was to maintain a small army 
ind navy. If this policy is changed and voluntary recruitment 
intensified and made more attractive, there is every reason 
to believe that an adequate military force for the defense. of 
our country can be obtained. Furthermore, it would be well 
to establish a number of strictly military and naval schools 
on a par with the West Point and Annapolis academies and 
remove the antiquated and restrictive method which governs 
admission of young men who wish to become officers in the 
Army and Navy. The R.O.T.C. program can also be extended 
as can that of the National Guard. 

Surely it is only common sense for us not to be stampeded 
while under the influence of the war emergency to jump from 


Compulsory Training 
After the War 
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one extreme to the other. If we have not maintained an ade. 
quate military establishment in the past on a voluntary basis 
it was due to the fact that we did not try to or think it 
necessary. 


An example of the kind of thinking that is being done about 
moral questions is revealed in an article we read sometime 
ago on the prevalence and evils of abortion. This was pub- 
lished in a weekly magazine of 
wide circulation. The harrow. 
ing experiences of _ several 
women who submitted to illegal 
practitioners are vividly told, 
but what interests us at present are the remedies proposed, 
Nothing is said in condemnation of abortion itself. That 
would seem to be all right if there were no danger of ruined 
health and death. To eliminate such risks it is recommended 
that abortion be made legal so that it can be performed under 
less dangerous conditions and to disseminate birth control 
information and devices. Not one word is said in favor of 


Thinking 
and Morals 


chastity for the unmarried. No attention is given to the- 
remedying of economic conditions which are claimed to be 


the principal reason for employed married women going to 
the abortionist. 

Another instance of this sloppy thinking on moral ques 
tions is supplied by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who is ever ready 
to give an opinion on anything and everything. In a recent 
monthly column originally published in Ladies Home Journal 
and reproduced in Reader’s Digest, she has answers to three 
questions touching on the family. If there ever was a time 
when we needed straight thinking on this fundamental unit 
of human society it is at present. The First Lady’s contribu- 
tion on this subject, however, is far from satisfactory. 

In answer to the question as to whether drafted fathers 
should be released first after the war, she answers in the 
negative. We need not give her reasons here but they are 
very shallow. At the basis of her opinion is a complete failure 
to grasp the dignity and social significance of the family and 
the necessity of restoring as soon as possible the integrity of 
families which have been disrupted by the emergency of war. 

When asked about her attitude on divorce, she admits that 
it is something that should not be taken lightly, but in the end 
she approves it for the sake of individuals. This opinion of 
course is in conformity with that prevailing today. What 
divorce is doing to the American family does not seem to 
alarm her at all. 

On the question of compulsory military service she says, 
“I personally hope that we will never have compulsory pure 
military training, but that both young men and women may 
be called upon to give a year of service to their country.” 
This is really bad and in complete line with the totalitarian 
thinking which makes youth the ward of the state. Has she 
never heard of the Hitler Youth, the Italian Fascist Balilla, 
the Communi&t Pioneers? 

Our reason for calling attention to this kind of thinking is 
that man is so constituted that his actions follow his line of 
thinking. It is indeed possible because of weakness, tempta- 
tion, selfishness, and other reasons for a man to fail to act 
according to the right principles of moral conduct which he 
may theoretically accept. On the other hand, it is utterly im- 
possible for a human being to act rightly if he does not think 
rightly. It is this irrefutable principle that is at the basis of 
the Catholic Church’s insistence that education must include 
instruction in the religious and moral truths that the revela- 
tion of God and the experience of the human race prescribe 
for the right conduct of life. Living up to these principles is 
not always easy for an individual, but when failure to recog- 
nize or to accept these principles prevails, we are in a bad 
way. The basis of right human conduct is destroyed. 












































































































The success of the Russian Armies has enabled Stalin 
and Molotov (right) to demand what they want in Europe 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 


OW embarrassing it would be if 
people remembered certain of 

their recent notions concerning the 
Soviet regime! Only ten years ago much 
_ of the general press, many of the plat- 
form orators and radio commentators, 
had come to the conclusion, after deep 
consideration of the nature of Russian 
Sovietism, that the cause of all misfor- 
tune was Stalin. Lenin, they said, was a 
real Russian, who having realized after 
the first years of the Soviet experiment 
that Socialism could not be brought into 
being in Russia, turned his face to the 
peasantry, restored free enterprise, and 
would have eventually granted political 
reforms. But he died. And Stalin led 
Russia back to the path of international- 
ism, of social revolution, and unbridled 
dictatorship. If only Lenin had lived...! 
All this is very recent, and yet it is 
remote. Today every newspaper cor- 
respondent knows without fear of con- 
tradiction that the opposite is true: that 
Stalin is a great Russian nationalist who 
repudiated ‘World Communism as soon 
as he was free to act independently of 
the influence of Lenin and Trotsky! But 
we must not be too hard on the news: 
papermen because most respected au- 
thorities likewise support this conception. 
lhe British expert on Russia, Sir Ber- 


nard Pares, for example, has explained: 

“No sooner had Stalin defeated Trot- 
sky and expelled him finally from the 
country (1929) than he switched all the 
main forces of the new Russia from the 
wild-goose chase after the world revolu- 


tion to the practical task of raising the 


level of well-being in his own country.” 

Summarizing this general historic in- 
terpretation, the New York Times de- 
clared editorially in December 1943: 

“Russia has become patriotic, national- 
ist, even religious. It has revived the old 
traditions in its history, its political 
system, in essential respects, its economy. 
In short it has finished its revolution.” 

One must not be too. severe with 
foreign journalists: in Moscow they live 
isolated from the rest of Russia, sharing 
in this respect the life of all foreigners, 
among them even the highest diplomatic 
envoys. If they write of things they do 
not understand, it is not because they 
would not like to understand but be- 


An authoritative analysis 


of the Russian “realism” 


so many Americans admire 
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cause they are not given an opportunity 
to learn. They themselves reveal that 
contact by a Soviet citizen with foreign 
journalists entails great risk; that, as a 
consequence, they must resort to all 
sorts of stratagems to meet with Rus- 
sians; that a romantic relationship be- 
tween a foreigner and a Soviet woman 
has more than once led to sad conse- 
quences for the lady; that employees of 
diplomats and _ journalists—translators, 
typists, messengers, even servants—are 
carefully and mysteriously watched. How 
can these journalists, most of them ig- 
norant of the Russian language, be 
expected, under the circumstances, to 
orient themselves in complicated ques- 
tions? 

They are isolated from the country in 
which they live. Foreign diplomats in 
Moscow “often while away the hours 
hitting a golf ball against a wire screen 
in the back yard” of the embassy. When 
in need of a barber, a foreign envoy 
must telephone the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs to send him one, for he 
is not supposed to enter a barber shop. 
The same applies to newspapermen. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
political prognostications in their books, 
based upon this kind of research, are for 
the most part superficial and worthless. 
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Moscow newspapers and _ periodicals, 
very sensitive to public opinion abroad 
and careful to follow what is being said 
in England and America about Russia, 
have never seriously commented on this 
view, and this was quite natural. The 
Soviet press could not very well confirm 
before the people of Russia the assertion 
that Communist Russia has become 
nationalist and, religious. But neither 
did it repudiate the idea, because, under 
the circumstances, this interpretation 
even served the interests of the Soviet 
Government. Nay, more, it was with a 
view to cultivating this idea abroad that 
the Soviet Government undertook cer- 
tain actions calculated to be interpreted 
in other countries as signifying the res- 
toration of old Russia. 

From time to time the press would 
deliberately resort to the use of officially 
prescribed nationalist phrases. These 
were quickly caught up by foreign ob- 
servers, who subjected them to varied 
interpretations, scrutinized them under 
microscopes, and drew far-reaching con- 
clusions, failing to observe that it was 
precisely for their benefit that the new 
phrases were coined. Meanwhile, the 
Leninist ideas of Communism continued 
to flow in a broad stream, as before, into 
the party mass. : 
Certain basic conceptions persist in 
Moscow’s ideology. Nothing has altered 
in Stalin’s attitude toward capitalism— 
he remains convinced that it is dying. 

The main features of all of Stalin’s 
theories were inherited from Lenin, in- 
cluding the concept of declining capital- 
ism and the inevitability of imperialist 
conflicts in this era. Stalin assumed that 
the Russian revolution of 1917 marked 
the beginning of the crisis of world 
capitalism. : 

The first period of this crisis lasted 
about six years. In Europe, and espe- 
ially in central and eastern Europe, it 
was a time of storm and stress, of direct 
Communist struggle for power. It ended 
vith the victory of Socialism in one 
country and retreat of revolutionary 
forces everywhere else. 

[he second period, from 1923 to 1928, 
was one of apparent convalescence for 
capitalism; according to Stalin, this rep- 
resented the relative stabilization of 
bourgeois society in the economic and 
political fields. However, this period 
differed from previous periods of capital- 
ist stability and expansion; it was brief 
and insecure and culminated in the 
worst crisis ever known. The depression 
of 1929-33 gave new proof of the in- 
ability of decaying capitalism to solve 
any of its fundamental problems. 

The third period, from 1929 to 1937, 
was characterized by mass unemployment, 
bankruptcy, declining production, ec- 
onomic and political instability. Capital- 
ism was in its death throes, Stalin re- 


iterated in speech after speech—until the 
victories of militant Fascism in several 
countries forced the change in policy 
announced at the Seventh and final 
Congress of the Comintern in 1935. 
Thereafter Communist propaganda took 
a sharp turn to the “right”; the People’s 
Front line was adopted and the aim of 
world revolution was verbally aban- 
doned. 

The second half of the ‘thirties con- 
stituted the period of Soviet efforts at 
collaboration with the democratic capi- 
talist countries through the League of 
Nations, and pacts with France and other 
powers. Silence became necessary now. 
“Words are one thing, action another. 
Good works are a mask... .” [Stalin] 

It is not difficult, however, to find in 
fragmentary speeches and ideas expressed 
by the Soviet leader and his closest col- 
laborators the links between the ideology 
of all the preceding “periods” and that 
of the fourth period. Moscow interpreted 
world developments as follows: . 


ETWEEN 1937 and 1941 capitalist 
B countries, having failed to overcome 
their internal crises and increasing an- 
tagonisms in international relations, were 
being swept inexorably toward a world 
war. According to Stalin, the first skir- 
mishes of this second World War began 
in 1936, in the civil war in Spain with 
Italy and Germany deeply involved. 
German troops occupied Austria in 1938; 
they took possession of the Sudeten- 
land, then the rest of Czechoslovakia, 
and, finally, of Poland. In Asia the war 
began in 1937 with Japan’s attack on 
China. : 

Communists everywhere followed Stal- 
in’s lead in characterizing this phase of 
the war, and the next phase during 
which Germany occupied most of western 
Europe, as a strictly imperialist conflict. 
Hence the Soviet Union was justified in 
her neutrality. 

The fifth period began at the moment 
Germany violated the pact and invaded 
Russia, on June 22, 1941. An entirely 
different and nonimperialist force was 
then drawn into the war, which altered 
everything. The war assumed a dual 
character on June 22. The imperialist 
struggle for world hegemony continued; 
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the entry of Japan&nd the United States 
only made it global. But the belligerency 
of the Soviet Union added to this im- 
perialist rivalry the struggle for, the 
preservation of the Socialist fatherland 
against Fascism and imperialism. 

This dual character of the war led to 
the coalition of the Big Three; the USSR 















































entered into this alliance to protect — 











Socialism; Britain and the United States 
entered it because they were unable to — 


















crush German imperialism alone. The 7 


capitalist countries seek to utilize Rus- 
sian military forces for their own national 
self-interest, but they hoped that German 
and Soviet armies would mutually ex- 
terminate each other so that neither 
would again become decisive factors in — 
European affairs. The Kremlin remains 
























































as suspicious of Anglo-American motives 
as it ever was. 

The fifth period is a part of thé gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism. At the very 
moment that the Soviet policy of “Social- 
ism in one country,” with its emphasis 
on Russian nationalism, its praise of 
czarist heroes, its seeming abandonment 
of the hope of world revolution, has won 
laudatory comment from high places 
abroad, this policy has been replaced by 
a new one. 

For, as Moscow sees it, the policy of 
“Socialism in one country” was correct 
during periods of revolutionary defeat, 
of relative stability of capitalism. But this 
policy “which brought incalculable ad- 
vantages” to the cause of Communism, in 
Stalin’s phrase, came to a natural term- 
ination in 1939 when the world was 
plunged into a new holocaust and a new 
dynamic period of history began. 

September 1939 clearly set the de- 
marcation line; for the first time in nine- 
teen years, Soviet troops crossed the 
European frontier into foreign territory. 
In the course of the next year, a series o 
countries—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Eastern Poland, northern Bukovina, and 
Bessarabia—were “liberated, with the aid 
of the Red Army, from the yoke of their 
Fascist regimes.” Soviet regimes were 
established, with nationalization of the 
local economy. Socialism was now trium- 
phant in more than one country. 

This expansion of the sphere of So- 
cialism, which continued for about a 





Footnotes to Fame—V III 


> Rachel, the celebrated French actress, once remarked after an open- 


ing night at the theater: 


“Mon dieu! When I came out on the stage the audience simply sat 


there open mouthed.” 


“Oh, nonsense!” rudely interrupted a younger rival of hers: “They 


never all yawn at once.” 
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year, reached its culmination in July 
1940. Russia’s western neighbors—Hun- 
gry, Rumania Bulgaria, and Finland— 
reacted to it first by moving closer to 
Germany, then by an outright alliance 
with her, and finally by joining with 
Germany in an attack on Russia. From 
that moment on, it became necesary for 
the Soviets to devise a new strategy, both 
in the military and political domain. 

From the moment when the Soviet 
Union found itself involved in the war, 
the defense of the USSR became the sole 
principle guiding the activities of world 
Communism. 

According to Moscow, the greatest 
event of the twentieth century has been 
the rise of the first Socialist society and 
the consequent prospect of extending 
this revolutionary change to other lands. 
Everything would be lost if the Soviet 
Union were to be defeated. World capi- 
talism would dismember the Soviet 
Union; by exploiting Soviet territories 
and peoples, capitalism would find an 
escape from its impasse and thus over- 
come its crisis, at least temporarily. This 
would retard for a long time the develop- 
ment of Socialism in the world. Untold 
new sacrifices would then be required to 
bring about a victorious revolution in 
any country. 

But if the Soviet Union emerges vic- 
torious from this war, this will transcend 
in significance an ordinary military tri- 
umph. Victory will not mean merely the 
Victory of Russia over Germany, but the 
Victory of Socialism over Fascism—which 
is “the final phase of capitalism.” 

Moscow regards Russia’s alliance with 
England and the United States as nec- 
¢ssary for three reasons: First, as a means 


















From the Maskvorezky Bridge in Moscow is seen the Kremlin behind whose walls the future of many lands is charted 


of supplying Russia with arms and food; 
second, as a direct military instrument 
against Germany; and, third, as a weapon 
against a Japanese attack on kussia. It 
is necessary to preserve the alliance, even 
at the cost of temporary compromise and 
acceptance of political obligations which 
seem to repudiate the basic principles of 
Bolshevism. 

that after Hitlerism 
has been weakened, fear of the growing 


Moscow believes 
power of the Soviet Union may move 
England and the United States to adopt 
<n anti-Seviet pclicy, thus bringing to 
an end the present alliance. International 
combinations inimical to the Soviet 
Union may become the order of the day. 
To delay that moment and to avert the 
break before the Soviet Union’s aims are 
attained, the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and of all Communist parties must 
be to make concessions which Moscow 
justifies by references to the classic ex- 
ample of Lenin’s strategy and tactics in 
1917, under the Kerensky regime, against 
which the Bolshevik party had been pre- 
paring an uprising. In August of that 
year, General had assembled 
a military force and moved it against 


Korniloy 


Kerensky with the avowed aim of sup- 
Jolshevik movement and 
establishing a “bourgeois-military dicta- 
torship,” as Lenin termed it. Lenin ral- 
lied all his supporters to the defense of 
Kerensky’s Government and moved its 
Red Guards When 
Kornilov’s forces had been smashed, the 
Bolshevik party resumed its struggle 
against Kerensky and was victorious in 
the November revolution. 

The Anglo-American-Russian coalition 
must be maintained for a certain 


pressing the 


against Kornilov. 


time. 





To make this co-operation possible it is 
necessary to eliminate from statements 
of policy, from the press, and from prop- 
aganda, everything that might interfere 
with it. Furthermore, the struggle against 
German occupation has intensified in the 
peoples of Europe the urge for national 
independence, created suspicion in small 
states of the great powers, and made the 
sovereignty of one’s own country a mat- 
ter of primary concern to its people. 

For these reasons social revolution 
must not be the slogan for any popular 
movement.in Europe at the’ present time. 
The aim in wartime is the restoration of 
democracy. outside of Russia; it is neces- 
sary to afford full equality for the Com- 
munist parties and to give them the op- 
portunity to strengthen and expand their 
organizations. In this lies the. principal 
value of democracy. 

The task of bringing about a close 
political alliance of various countries 
with Russia (particularly adjacent coun- 
tries like Poland, Czechoslovakia, as well 
as Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Finland) must be separated 
from the problem of their internal social 
transformation. The present period 
makes possible political alliances as well 
as the establishment of preponderant 
Soviet influence on the foreign and mili- 
tary policies of these countries, but ex- 
cludes any profound social transforma- 
tions. Contrary to previous concepts 


(1918-24) a Soviet-Socialist upheaval does 
not now constitute the prerequisite of an 
integral political alliance with the Soviet 
Union; on the contrary, such political 
alliances must precede the future liqui- 
dation of capitalism in these countries. 
Government, to 
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offending the painfully tense national 
feelings of countries oppressed by Ger- 
many, has already recognized the national 
rights, not only of the component na- 
tional elements within the USSR, but 
also of the future members of the Soviet 
Union by expanding formally the auton- 
omy of the various Soviet republics. Each 
component republic has been assured 
verbally of the right to have its own 
armies and to conduct its own foreign 
affairs. While preserving the principle of 
a centralized leadership, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment may be expected to grant tech- 
nically even wider formal rights to other 
peoples who may later join the Soviet 
Union. 

In some countires Moscow expects 
Communism to attain full power, in 
others only limited influence. In coun- 
tries where the Communists may come 
to power (Yugoslavia may become the 
first example) they must aim for the time 
being at a “bourgeois-democratic,” not a 
Communist, transformation. While abol- 
ishing “the remains of feudalism” the 
Communist party and its government 
must not immediately proceed to ex- 
propriate all capitalists; and the Com- 
munists must be particularly careful in 
their treatment of the peasantry—agra- 
rian reform, not collectivization, must be 
the immediate program. 

However, in most countries liberated 
from German occupation (Italy, Algeria, 
for example) the influence of Communist 
parties emerging from underground will 
often be insufficient to attain complete 
control of the government. Hence, Mos- 
cow considers it necessary, contrary to all 
previous policy, for these Communist 
parties to seek participation in coalition 
governments. The old Leninist axiom 
that Communist everywhere must assume 
power only as the dominating force in 
a great popular revolutionary movement 
has been abandoned. This constitutes 
one of the most important tactical dis- 
tinctions between Stalinism and Lenin- 
ism. Today Stalin demands participation 
of Communists in coalition governments. 

In England, the Communists have 
eliminated from their present slogans all 
ideas likely to diminish England’s aid to 
the Soviet Union, particularly the de- 
mand for immediate independence of 
India. World Communism considers the 
salvation and strengthening of the first 
Socialist state more important than the 
independence of India; from the Indian 
Communist party it demands postpone- 
ment of its independence program until 
the end of the war in which the Soviet 
Union is involved. For the same reasons 
the British Communist party is obliged 
to oppose strikes in war industries likely 
to reduce the measure of military aid to 
Russia. This policy of “civil truce” or 
“class collaboration” is also designed to 
silence anti-Soviet agitation in England. 


In the United States, Moscow is rely- 
ing upon the re-election of President 


- Roosevelt and the liberals of the Demo- 


cratic party. Moscow considers the Re- 
publican party its chief enemy. A politi- 
cal victory for the latter is regarded as 
dangerous, particularly because it might 
lead to a reduction in aid to Russia and 
conceivably even to cessation of military 
collaboration with the Soviet Union. 
Under the conditions of the present war 
the Soviet Government and World Com- 
munism are interested in the retention 
of power by the Democratic Party as long 
as the Communist Party has no hope of 
obtaining power. For this reason the 
Communist Party of the United States 
is supposed to pursue a_ particularly 
flexible policy, the main features of 
which are: 

a. Abandonment of independent activ- 
ity as a party in electoral contests. 

b. Abandonment of propaganda for a 
Communist revolution and acceptance of 
“free enterprise.” 

c. Opposition to strikes. ° 

d. Abandonment of any public char- 
acterization of the war in the Pacific as 
an imperialist war. On the contrary, the 
Communist Party must support its gov- 
ernment in this war, for it is only be- 
cause of this war that Russia is made 
secure against an attack from Japan. 





> When two men in a business al- 
ways agree, one of them is unneces- 
sary. WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. 





e. The Communist Party must give 
the appearance of a national American 
party, independent of any international 
Communist center. Only when the last 
shot is fired on the eastern European 
front will the American Communist 
Party be permitted to consider radically 


changing its present position. 


Current declarations and programs of 
conservatives and liberals in England 
and America urge the speediest possible 
restoration of “stable conditions” in 
Europe and stress the need of preventing 
“chaos” after the war. In Moscow these 
programs are regarded as false and hypo- 
critical, designed to conceal the fear of 
popular movements and uprisings in 
postwar Europe and Asia. 

Not only does Moscow regard as real 
the danger of a great international anti- 
Soviet coalition, but it believes this dan- 
ger to be increasing in proportion to the 
growth of Soviet -Russia’s prestige. The 
Kremlin particularly fears that postwar 
Germany might become a weapon of 
“world imperialism” against the Soviet 
Union. 

When it was first announced, the 
Soviet idea of using German labor for 
the rehabilitation of Russia caused a 
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sensation. However, the real meaning of 
this proposal can be understood only in 
relation to the problem of uprooting 
“German Fascism.” The hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of workers 
to be sent to Russia for forced labor are 
to be recruited from among the prop- 
ertied class of Germany. They are re. 
sponsible for the war, and from Moscow's 
point of view their elimination is just 
as necessary as the restoration of Russia 
with the help of the German labor. 

This plan would kill four birds with 
one stone: 

From a purely nationalistic point of 
view, it is the Great Revenge—revenge 
for the horrors of war, for the millions of 
dead and wounded, for the devastation 
of a great country, for innumerable 
crimes and atrocities. “It will be remem. 
bered by the German people, and a 
future would-be Hitler will have to 
ponder well before he starts an aggres 
sion.” 

From the point of view of international 
security, it will deprive Germany of the 
classes that, according to Moscow, are the 
instigators of wars. Whether the Allies 
will continue to work with the Soviet 
Government is uncertain; but, in any 
case, Germany will cease to be a Euro- 
pean danger, says Moscow, after her up- 
per strata have been liquidated. 

For the inner development of Ger- 
many, this measure is intended to release 


‘ kindred political forces, as soon as other 


classes and parties have been eliminated. 
These forces, and especially the Com- 
munists, have been weak for the last 
twelve years; but everything is being 
done in Russia to increase their influence, 
especially through the German war pris- 
oners, or a part of them, who will return 
from Russia; future German govern- 
ments will at least be strongly influenced 
by them. 

Finally, Russian manpower, which has 
suffered enormously from the war, will 
be partly restored. The Russian economy 
will be the gainer when a large labor army 
consisting of hundreds of thousands of 
upper-class Germans has to take orders 
from the Central Economic Departments. 

Moscow does not consider it probable 
(and herein consists its great mistake) 
that this policy will alienate the whole 
German people—and not only its capital- 
ist classes—from Russia for generations; 
that the danger of war may arise not 
only from the German bourgeoisie but 
from the other classes as well; it does not 
perceive the enormous hazards involved 
in such a punishment. Will the Allies 
agree to it? If not, they must be de- 
nounced as the savior of Fascism at the 
eleventh hour and as enemies of Russian 
security. In this event the Soviet Govern- 
ment will have to proceed on its own 
initiative in the German territories oc- 
cupied by its army. 
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Allied soldiers advance in Italy, past ancient temple ruins 


HE Germans had fled from the little 

town—all save one who lay, face 
turned to the drizzling rain, a few yards 
up the slope. 

But the boys from Iowa were skeptical. 
The Heinies had guns emplaced just 
over the rim of the mountain, and there 
were probably a few machine guns in 
those piles of rock. 

The Yanks took shelter where they 
could find it, in what was left of Santa 
Maria Olivetta, and waited for orders. 

“Eight to five,” said one, “the whole 
terrain is mined, and that Jerry laying 
dead up there is wired for sound. You 
touch.him and he goes boom.” 

Captain Albert J. Hoffman, the chap- 
lain, borrowed a pair of binoculars, 
wiped the lenses, and studied the .ap- 
proach to the mountain top. 

“That soldier isn’t dead,” he said. “I 
just saw his hand move. He may*be badly 
wounded.” He handed the glasses to their 
owner. “I’m going to fetch him in.” 

It was not surprising to the troops that 
the chaplain was there at the front. He 
was needed there. And he wanted to be 
there. He was always with the boys when 
there was fighting. He was always in 
some no-man’s-land at dusk or dark, 
crawling through mud or snow, helping 
the wounded, anointing the dying, 


breathing a prayer over the dead. 


“Where else should a chaplain: be but 
on the battlefield?” Captain Hoffman 
asks. “Where else is he so sorely wanted? 
Sure, the bullets fly, and the shells fall, 
and sometimes bombs drop from the sky. 
But a doctor of souls has work to do and 
must not be prevented by any thought 
of personal danger. 

“There are so many men there who 
must die. So many boys. They are Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Jews, and nonbelievers, 
but each has a soul that must be saved. 
There isn’t time to ask a man’s religion. 


Capt. Albert J. Hoffman 
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The story of this war’s 
most decorated chaplain, 


who lost a leg in Italy 


Sometimes a man cannot answer ques- 
tions even if you ask them. And fre- 
quently a man is hit by another bullet 
and dies before he can say a word. 

“So I give the men general absolution 
before they go into battle. If they are 
sorry for their misdeeds, confession isn’t 
necessary. It is impossible to hear the 
confessions of hundreds of men, es- 
pecially before they go into action. Some- 
times a lad will make his confession as 
we walk along together, following a 
barrage, or climbing up a hill, or shiv- 
ering with me in some fox hole. 

“It is wonderful to see what confession 
does for them, how brave it makes even 
the most fearful, what splendid morale 
it gives them. They feel positively an- 
gelic—some of them—and they fight like 
devils. And then, after the fight is over, 
the wounded lie there, waiting a word of 
comfort, the sound of a prayer—or maybe 
the feel of holy oil on the forehead.” 

The men watched the chaplain as he 
took off his coat. He must not be too 
heavily burdened on his return. He was 
a powerful man, but that German looked 
like a heavy load, and there was quite a 
distance to carry him. They watched 
with admiration, and it may be, too, 
with a little fear. They had seen him out 
in the open many times before, the 
Germans filling the air all around him 
with singing missiles, and had seen him 
come back without even a bruise. Would 
the Jerries get him this time, or would 
he escape again? 

The priest tells of these things re- 
luctantly. 

“There was the day, somewhere in 
Africa, when I went scouting for a boy 
who had lost himself. It was foolish, per- 
haps, but I couldn’t help remembering 
how the Good Shepherd went searching 
for a stray sheep. And then those boys 
were dear to me, you know. I knew many 
of them before our Iowa National Guard 
unit was absorbed by the army; and 
several of them were members of my 
parish in Dubuque. 

“It was just getting dusk. I started 
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.cross a fairly level place, but the Jerries 
spotted me and opened up with every- 
thing they had. I threw myself down on 
the ground so hard it almost knocked 
the breath out of me, and how I wished 
[ weren’t so big! The firing stopped 
when it got dark. I leaped up, and the 
firing leaped up too. I went down flat 
again, and maybe I prayed a little harder 
than before. I waited there hours, it 
seemed, before F felt it was safe to get up 
and run back to the boys. 

“On the way, when I stopped to rest 
and catch my breath, I noticed that the 
field glasses I had borrowed were broken. 
I could feel parts of them rattling in the 
case. I don’t know when I felt so guilty. 
‘I'm sorry,’ I said, as I handed the case 
to my friend. ‘I must have smashed your 
glasses when I hit the ground. They were 
strapped rather tightly to me.’ 

“My friend opened the case and roared. 
Captain,” he said, ‘that’s good! So you 
broke them, did you? Look!’ 

“He showed me three pieces of shrap- 
nel he had found in the wreckage. And, 
you know, looking at them, they-seemed 
as big as cannon balls—the kind the 
boys brought back from the Civil War 
and used to decorate the village square. 
And, if I remember right, my hands 
shook, and I felt cold all over.” 

And there was the time the chin strap 
of his helmet was cut in two by a bullet. 
Che chaplain tells it as a funny story. 

[ was walking back of the tanks with 
the doughboys. Plenty of protection. But 
the tanks went a little too fast for me, 
[ guess. And then another tank came up 
behind me. 

Well, you know how a tank attracts 


attention. As soon as I heard it coming 
I dived for a little mound, and I 
crouched there. The Jerries opened up 
on the tank and gave it the works. Heavy 
artillery, light artillery, mortars, machine 
guns—every weapon they had, it seemed 
to me, was trying to get that tank—and 
the mound that sheltered me. 

“I felt something knock against my 
neck. I put my hand up quickly, expect- 
ing it to come away smeared with blood. 
But when I looked I saw nothing but 
sweat and grime. I hadn’t been hit at 
all; but I did have to get a new strap.” 

Some of the boys, resting there on 
the mountainside beyond Santa Maria 
Olivetta, began to say the rosary aloud. 

That is the remarkable thing about 
the Yanks, Captain Hoffman says. Every 
soldier who has a religion practices it. 
It is nothing to see.a Lutheran or a 
Baptist or a Methodist sitting by the side 
of the road reading his Bible. It is noth- 
ing to hear a soldier who has never 
known a church cry out suddenly, “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

“There was one platoon commander,” 
the chaplain says, “whose outfit had a 
majority of Catholics in it. Every day, 
in the combat zone, those men said the 
rosary. Sometimes each of them would 
be in his own fox hole, saying the prayers 
out loud—taking time out, now and then, 
to fire his rifle or hurl a grenade at some 
enemy he saw, or thought he saw. 

“Remember how it was in the old days 
when Americans said family prayers? 
Mom and Pop kneeling upright in the 
center of the parlor—or maybe the parlor 
was ‘too cold and they knelt near the 
kitchen stove. And the children going to 
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sleep in the middle of a Hail Mary, 
maybe. And Mom looking at them 
tenderly and signaling Pop they wer 
not to be awakened, but to be carried 
gently upstairs to bed. 

“I thought of that scene sometimes, 
listening to the prayers and the rifle 
fire. And when one of those tired men 
fell asleep in prayer, I was certain the 
angels came to carry him gently to his 
eternal rest.” 

The chaplain listened a few moments 
to the cadence of the Aves, and started 
up the slope. Immediately two men from 
the medical corps sprang up and fol 
lowed him. Wherever the chaplain went 
the medics would go. 

“Watch out for mines,” the chaplain 
warned them. “And_booby traps.” 

He thought of the story he had heard 
that morning. Some British soldiers had 
found a trap in a little town evacuated 
by the Nazis. There was a house witha 
piece of wire attached to the front door. 
The’ Tommies knew, seeing the wire, 
that a mine was hidden close by. One of 
them picked up a bit of cord that lay 
in the road, fastened one end to the door 
knob, and then, with his companions, 
took shelter in a fox hole across the 
road. He yanked his end of the cord and 
the mine exploded—in the fox hole. 

The chaplain said a little prayer for 
those Tommies as he squirmed through 
the mud and slime and scummy pools of 
water toward the dying German. 

A mine exploded beneath him, and he 
fell on his back. - 

“Stay where you are,” the medics cried. 
“Don’t move. You may set off another 
mine. We're coming for you, Captain.” 
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Left: American soldiers slosh through mud of territory cleared 
of land mines planted by Nazis. Above: Major Gen. Norman 
T. Kirk adds the Distinguished Service Cross to the Silver Star 
and Purple Heart awards conferred upon Chaplain Hoffman 
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Aary, 
them “I’m all right,” the chaplain assured 
were them. “Watch out for yourselves. There 
i must be mines all around us.” 
Be As he spoke, another mine exploded. HYMN TO THE QUEEN OF PEACE 
imes, One of the medics was blown to pieces. 


rifle The other fell, badly wounded. 
Back in the town men jumped out of 


By Clifford §. Laube 








men 
. the concealment, some of them shoving 
> his rosaries into their pockets. Dozens 
started upward. : ’ 
rents “Stay back,” the priest roared. “You : 
arted want to be killed? Get the sweepers in A Fs gemy ag om —_ ll 
from here. The whole terrain is mined.” Th Be i rid sou a red a h 
fol. § Telling the story recently, Father Of lilies Se ee by deat: 
went Hoffman laughed. ; = “ey 
“The funny thing is,” he said, “that I It stirred the — of Gabriel. 
plain thought I had lost my right leg. I couldn't ‘ ‘ 
move it. For that matter, it’s still a little bag > 7 h ones ~_ will by reat 
eard stiff. I wasn’t worried at all about my Pi ps - ‘io seen ins _—_ 
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only a native could show them. And 
» there I was, flat on my back, with a lot 
_ of other amputees all around me.” 
* Something like a scowl came into the 
) priest’s rather handsome face at that. 
' “Tell me,” he demanded abruptly, 


> “what's come over the people here in the 
* United States that they draw the color 


» line? I mean, specifically, the attitude of 
* those railroad men who threatened to 
Strike rather than work with a lot of 
~ Japanese-Americans the road wanted to 
employ. I can’t understand that. 

“You know, there was a regiment of 
Japanese-Americans on our flank. Boys 
born in Hawaii, most of them, though 
there were some who were born in Japan. 

' We trusted them with our lives, and 
they didn’t betray their trust. Those boys 
were as good fighting men as any in the 
American army, and just as willing as 
any of us to die for the United States. 
They loved Old Glory and all it stands 
for. And they hate to be called Japs.” 

The scowl vanished and the padre 
laughed again. 

“The Germans thought those brave 
warriors were Chinese. When I told the 


army was arrayed against them, with all 
the other Allies. And—I’m not prepared 
to say that I enlightened them on the 
subject.” 

Father Hoffman learned German in 
Germany. He lived in a house where a 
number of Nazi officers resided; and by 
talking to them over a period of months 
he became familiar with their military 
lingo. So he was made an interpreter for 
the’ American forces. 

“Ordinarily, it isn’t the chaplain’s duty 
to act as an interpreter,” he says, “but it 
just happened that the regular inter- 
preters didn’t know the military argot 
of the enemy. For instance, they could 
not make a Nazi prisoner understand we 
wanted to know the very light signals for 
the day. I had no difficulties.” 

The captain walked leisurely across 
the room, puffing a cigarette, then 
walked back again. 

“Did you notice anything?” he asked 
suddenly. 

The interviewer noticed that the priest 
was above average height, that he must 
have been an athlete, that his hair was 
brown, his eyes a mild blue, that he 


Distinguished Service Cross, and the 
Purple Heart.) 

“I noticed that you walk rather well,” 
the interviewer said. 

“But the limp—it’s my right leg I limp 
with. Did you notice that? With my real 
leg, not my artificial one. That's the 
point. 

“As soon as my right leg gets a Jittle 
better I'll go back to work again. Just 
now I’m sort of loafing. Oh, I'm not 
going back over there. Nothing like that. 
I'll be assigned to some G.I. hospital 
in this country where amputees are 
quartered. 

“When those boys see a one-legged 
chaplain getting around as spryly as I 
do, and better with an artificial leg 
than with the other, don’t you think it'll 
give them hope?” 

Father Hoffman waited for the inter- 
viewer’s nod of agreement, and then 
continued, “God let me lose a leg so I 
could help those boys. Don’t you realize, 
that? Why, I've got it all over a two- 
legged priest in any amputation ward. 

“So, in reality, I haven’t lost a leg at 
all. I’ve gained one.” 
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BY DOROTHY 


r HE beat of the rain was steady 
against the schoolroom window, 
and outside the grayness of the 

morning fog made Mrs. Jordan feel that 

and the children were cut off from 
the visible world. At 11:38 his train was 
lue at the depot. This clock watching 
vas silly she knew, for already the chil- 
dren sensed her tension. 

3oys and girls,” she said, “take out 
your reading books and turn to page 
fourteen.” The undertone of restlessness 
crystallized into audible action; feet 
scraped and books slapped against desks 
is the first graders settled to their read- 


i 
SNC 


ing 
“Dicky, will you tell us the title of the 


please?” Quickly he rose and 


ching the book tightly against his 
bent his 


v-sweatered chest close- 
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cropped head in silent concentration. 

“Grand—,” he began huskily,- then 
‘cleared his throat. ‘“Grand—father’s 
Pony,” he-said, but the huskiness had 
not gone out of his voice, though he 
strained again for clarity. 

“Are you all right, Dicky?” she asked, 
feeling- her hand tightening against the 
pencil she held and suddenly remember- 
ing what fog sometimes did to Dicky. 

The boy lifted his head and took a 
deep breath in a gesture familiar and 
understood by them both. His brown 
eyes looked directly into her own for 
reassurance, “I think so, Mrs. Jordan,” 
he answered. 

“Of course you are,” she said a shade 
too quickly. Dicky was all right. He had 
to be. He couldn’t have an asthma at- 
tack today though his enemy the fog 
pressed against the 
windows. “Start the 
story for us please,” 
she said aloud. It 
was 10:45 now—less 
than an hour until 
she’d see him! 

Dicky began in his 
slightly husky voice 
to sound his words 
in easy-flowing ca- 
dences. He’s fine, 
she thought, and 
she felt the tense- 
ness within her re- 
lax a little; her best 
reader and the one 
she’d counted on to 
carry her through 
this morning. He 
looked so tiny and 
slender standing 
there in his new 
brown — corduroys. 
Her heart went out 
to him for being so 
gallant in spite of 
his affliction, for all 
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——he would step down from 
the platform, speak her name 
“Anne!” in his quick, eager way 











=A schoolteacher 
heart went riding by 
_ train she would never 1 


the times he’d smiled at her when the 
days were lonely, for the way he rallie 
the other children when they seemej 
perverse. 

The pupils were relaxed and quig 
now following the words of the sg 
as Dicky read them aloud. She belonged 
to these children every day of the schoo 
year, but not today—this was her specu 
day. For two minutes, possibly fora 
wealth of five minutes out of an eternity 
of heart-hungry months she would ge 
her husband. For the infinitesimal timeit 
takes a cross-country train to stop ata 
small-town depot, he would step dow 
from the platform, speak her nam, 
“Anne!” in his quick, eager way, look 
into her eyes—she could feel the warmth 
of his lips, feel the reassurance of his 
presence, even see the color and minut 
texture of his uniform close against her 
face—then he would step back on the 
train and be swallowed up into tim 
and space. That would be all, but it 
was enough. 

The tone of the school room altered 
suddenly. The steady voice had stopped, 
and the children, aware that she wa 
not paying attention, waited for he 














































direction. Dicky stood looking at her® like 
his eyes questioning, his shoulders tis mired 
ing and falling with his quick breath dock 
She left her desk at the front of th twent 
room and walked anxiously to him. “Py 
“You read very well, Dicky. You maf boys 
sit down now.” She bent to him saying sounc 
“Thank you,” and as she spoke sh now, 
listened; there was no wheezing. He wif pared 
all right. Dicky tired easily. She had lef lergic 
the poor child read on and on n0§ thoug 
realizing. That was all—he was just tire} dren 
He smiled up at her, but the expression comir 
dil not hide the fear in his eyes. Sh instea 
paused a moment. And then: morn 
“Janet, will you continue, please” § of G1 
Up at her desk again she dared to lookf and | 
at the clock. It was 10:51 now. an aj 
One after another the children real early, 
aloud. The hands of the clock movellf tives 
through an eternity of minutes. Th color; 
rain had stopped, but the fog, instead) surpr 
of lifting, pressed closer against the “jw 
~ windows until even thf the , 
shapes of the big from flying 
maples were hidden. He self ¢ 
thoughts kept racing OU shoo} 
through the fog. flying 
Shé had no time {08 imita 

dreaming now. Each wot they 








must be listened to, sometimes pried out 
like an aching tooth, sometimes ad- 
mired, sometimes corrected. At last the 
clock stood at a quarter after eleven; 
twenty-three minutes more. 

“Put your books back in your desks, 
boys and girls.” She hoped her voice 


sounded natural. She must tell them 
now, for children must be gently pre- 
pared for sudden change. They're al- 
lergic to it (like Dicky to the fog, she 
thought). “When the kindergarten chil- 
dren go home at 11:30, Miss Hansen is 
coming in here to take my place. So 
instead of having our work books this 
morning, we’re going to draw a picture 
of Grandfather’s pony—the one that ran 
and played about the pasture. I have 
an appointment that will take me away 
early, and by the time Miss Hansen ar- 
tives I hope you'll be ready for the 
coloring.” The children were attentive, 
surprise in their faces. 

“We'll make him strong and fast, with 
the wind in his nostrils and his mane 
flying. Like this —” and she raised her- 
self on tiptoe, took a deep breath and 
shook her head as though to release the 
flying mane to the breeze. The children 
imitated her gesture. That was fine, now 
they would be happy and interested for 


Miss Hansen. With the chalk in her un- 
steady hand she tried to draw a pony’s 
head as she had just described, but it 
wasn’t successful—the pony should have 
been a locomotive speeding out of the 
fog 

While they took out their paper and 
pencils she straightened her desk and 
put the things in the drawers. About 
five minutes yet and she could go. In 
this fog she knew she’d just have time 
enough to drive to the depot, park the 
car and be waiting close to the track. 
She folded her white scarf (that would 
save the bother of a hat), laid it with 
her purse and gloves on the desk’s edge. 
All she’d have to do then would be to 
snatch on her coat, the red one he'd 
specified in the letter, so not a precious 
second of the time would be lost in 
looking for each other. 

She got up from her chair and began 
the tour of the room to see how the 
work was progressing. The heads were 
bent in effort, but Dicky’s face stared 
at her white and. contorted with fear. 
She hurried to him. He breathed in 
short, rasping gasps. “Mrs. Jordan,” he 
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Dicky stood looking at her, his eyes 
questioning, his shoulders rising 
and falling with his quick breaths 


scarcely could form the words. “I can’t 
breathe.” 

This was important. Here was her 
Dicky in terror. 

Gently she spoke, “Let’s go across the 
hall like we did the other time. You'll 
be all right in a minute.” He just had 
to be. 

“Children,” she spoke over her shoul- 
der as the two of them walked up the 
aisle. “Go ahead with your drawing. I'll 
be right back.” 

As they reached the front of the room 
the little boy clutched her hand franti- 
cally and leaned his weight against her 
body. She had to pick him up and carry 
him out across the hall. Lying in her 
arms he seemed nothing but two big, 
dark eyes pleading for help. 

In the little lavatory reserved for the 
teachers she turned on the hot water 
faucet in the wash bowl and drew up a 
chair with her free hand. She sat down 
and held him on her lap, his body 
trembling and gasping. While they 
waited for the hot, healing steam she 
began to soothe him with comforting 
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words. “Remember how fine you felt 
before when we did this? That was just 
before Christmas, wasn’t it?” What time 
is it now, she wondered. “Don’t try to 
talk, just think of something pleasant, 
and pretty soon your breath will come 
easy again.” 

The steam whitened. If only this 
wheezing would go—“Your mother 
told me about the steam helping—it 
always does at home. And you mustn’t 


be afraid. Lots of people have trouble” 


like this. Not being afraid helps.” 

Out beyond the closed door she could 
hear the lockers opening. That would 
be the kindergarten leaving. A moment 
later she knew Miss Hansen would be 
taking over in the first-grade room, but 
she ‘couldn’t hear because of the rush 
of the steaming water in the bowl. Per- 
haps she could call Miss Hansen and 
have her take Dicky, but she knew she 
couldn’t for the little hand that had 
grasped hers so tightly had not for one 
instant relaxed its terrified grip. If only 
one of the teachers would come— 

She leaned forward with him into the 
steam, her carefully arranged hair grow- 
ing damp and stringy in the moisture. 
“It’s not any better,” he spoke scarcely 
above a whisper. 

“Oh, but I think it is,” she answered. 
It had to be better—she willed it to be 
better. There were so few moments left. 
“This afternoon I'll let you draw your 
pony. Did you ever see a pony?” He 
nodded his head in the rushing steam. 
“Fine! Then you'll know just what one 
looks like.” The room was hot and 
moist now. That was good. “Have you 
seen his red-brown coat all shining in 
the sun and his legs with the muscles 


err ~ 


dancing already to run?” He nodded 
again, still wheezing. Far out through 
the noise of the water and beyond the 
foggy distance of the town, she could 
just faintly hear the lonesome cry of a 
locomotive. 

Around the lump that rose in her 
throat like a balloon about to burst, she 
forced the words for the boy to hear. 
“And when the wind blows, his silky 
mane and tail fly out like banners in the 
breeze, and his little ears come forward 
to hear the pasture noises.” That second 
locomotive blast was for the Smith 
Street crossing. If she went now—this 
minute—maybe she could just make it, 
and even now a little of the fear had 
gone from Dicky’s face. Soon he'll be 
better. The pony had taken away part 
of the trouble. 

“The pony-—,” he tried to whisper but 
she rose and set the boy down gently. 

“You're all better now. We'll call Miss 
Hansen.” The child looked up at her, 
gasping. His face went white, and he 
trembled. 


“TM afraid.” He said it with his eyes, 
1 his mouth, and his whole body, but 
no words came. He was worse than 
before. She’d been too abrupt. She’d 


. tried to make the change too quickly. 


The moment for decision had passed. 
It was too late to meet the train. 

Wearily she drew up the chair and 
took the child on her lap. “And when 
the pony hears the noises he flares out 
his nostrils and tosses his head——” The 
hot, wet walls of the room were weeping 
with her, but the wheezing was subsid- 
ing. The train would be stopping at the 
depot—he’d be looking for the red coat, 





The Telephone Rang 


> Some years ago a theological tempest in a teapot raged over the issue 
of Fundamentalism versus Modernism. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of 
the Riverside Church in New York, was in the forefront of this fray. 

There is a legend that, at this time, Dr. Fosdick was awakened in the 
small hours of the morning by the persistent ringing of his telephone. 
He climbed out of bed and hastened to answer it, and sleepily said, 


“Hello.” 


A voice came over the wire, saying, “Ish thish Dr. Foshdick?” 
Dismayed the minister said, “Yes, this is‘Dr. Fosdick speaking.” 
“Dr. Harry Emerson Foshdick?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the impatient answer, “What is it you want?” 

“Dr. Foshdick, I want to know the difference between Fundamental- 


ism and Modernism.” 


Exasperated, Dr. Fosdick said, “Good Heavens, man, that’s not some- 
thing I can explain to you over the telephone, and obviously you're in 
no condition to hear. Come around to my study tomorrow and I'll be 


glad to answer your questions.” 


“But, Dr. Foshdick,” insisted the voice, “I can’t wait until tomorrow. 


I must know now.” 


Angrily Dr. Fosdick said, “Why can’t you wait until tomorrow? Why 


do you have to know now?” 


“Becaush,” said the voice patiently, ““Tomorrow I won't give a damn.” 
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he'd be searching the faces—he'd get 
back on the train wondering—fearing—, 

She pressed her face against the cotton 
sweater that should have been the uni- 
form, and on the soft, baby pink of the 
neck her lips formed the words, “This is 
for you, my love.” But she was not speak- 
ing to the child. 

She turned off the water, and the 
silence that followed made her think 
suddenly of a damp cave she’d once 
been in, a cave so silent she couldn’t 
avoid a terrifying sense of loneliness, 
and afterward she’d sometimes dream 
about it, and the loneliness would be 
very real. 

Gently she took the boy in her arms 
and held him warm against her. He was 
breathing normally now. In a moment 
he looked up at her and smiled. “It was 
not being afraid that helped, Mrs. 
Jordan.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

By the time they had both wiped the 
moisture from their faces and arms and 
put on their outdoor things, he was 
well enough to go out in the fog. 

Dicky sat up straight and proud be- 
side her as she drove him home. 

“Mrs. Jordan,” he said. “You hardly 
ever drive your car to school, and now 
today when I mustn’t walk home in ‘the 
fog you've got it.” 

“That’s true. I hadn’t thought of 
that.” 

“And Mrs. Jordan,” he went on, “I 
got sick when you had another teacher 
to take care of the room. That’s funny 
too, isn’t it?” 

She was silent a moment before she 
answered, “It is strange, Dicky.” 

When she went over to her own apart- 
ment to change her clothes and try to 
eat a little lunch, she found the airmail 
letter waiting. 

“Darling Anne,” it said. 

“I can only hope and pray this letter 
reaches you in time, but if it doesn’t, 
please forgive me for not being on that 
train. I know how disappointed you 
must be. I was heartbroken about it at 
first. But orders came through to delay 
the trip until the end of the month, and 
all I can say about that now is that two 
other officers and myself are to fly 
through to Chicago. But here’s the won- 
derful part of it; after the business in 
Chicago is completed, I’m to get ten 
days leave. I’ll wire you from there when 
I'll arrive, and this time I'll be on that 
train.” 

The letter held more news, but that 
wasn’t important at the moment. 

She looked out the window and was 


surprised to see the sun coming through © 


the fog; the lonely day had turned into 
one of beauty, and in her elation she 
realized that now Dicky could return to 
school this afternoon and draw the pony 
as she’d promised. 
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HERE are several currently used 
ots whose meanings are not crys- 
tal clear, words which through the wear 
and tear of overuse are in danger of 
becoming trite and meaningless. The 
word “Youth” is rapidly becoming one 
of these bits of etymological rubbish. 
Everyone is talking about Youth—Youth 
Deliquency, Youth Problems, Youth and 
the Postwar World—but, like Mark 
Twain’s weather—one wonders if, in 
proportion to the general commotion, 
we are doing much worthwhile about 
the problem? 

It can safely be said that we are all 
“in favor of” Youth, just as we are all 
“in favor of” good health, fat bank ac- 
counts, healthy babies, and the bombing 
of Tokyo, and equally “not in favor of” 
sin, insomnia, tough steaks, and coun- 
terfeit money. But I, for one, am a bit 
weary of listening to and reading about 
Youth as though teen-aged boys and 
gitls were the only important segment 
of humanity, and I am tired of being 
buttonholed by lugubrious social work- 
ers and being told in a hoarse whisper 
that “we must do more and more for 
Youth.” 

It is about time Youth began to do 
something for us, and Youth is quite 
willing and ready for this responsibility 
if we only make it available instead of 
offering the youngsters complicated pro- 
grams for “leisure-time activities,” made- 
to-order social clubs, and similar allur- 
ing bait and bribes. 

“Youth would be more interesting if 
it came later in life,” said Patrick Fran- 
tis Murphy, raconteur and wit of the 
late nineties. But in this country of ours 
Youth is considered not only ultra-in- 
teresting but positively glamorous. Youth 
is abnormally envied by face-lifting ma- 
trons of fifty and paunchy bankers of 
sixty who sigh about the “vanished 
glory of youth” when all was moonlight, 
toses, football games, hayrides, and rip- 
pling laughter. 

The truth, of course, is that Youth is 
not the happiest time of life but is 
more logically, as Samuel Butler put it 
i The Way Of All Flesh, “like spring, 
in overpraised season.” It is, on the 


whole, a time of comparative freedom 
from physical pain and mental worry, 





Turn That Spotlight Uff! 


By EDWARD A. CONNELL 


pe 
Hi. Arvmations Roberts 


Everyone is talking about 
Youth. In proportion to the 
general commotion, are we 


doing anything worthwhile? 
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but it is also a time of dreary depen 
dence. Youth is fed and clothed and 
housed and bedded down at night. Like 
the ‘old man of the sea, Youth winces 
and groans under the burden of depen- 
dence, and until this psychological load 
is lightened we cannot regard our various 
round tables and conferences devoted 
to Youth and its “problems” as being 
of any fundamental remedial value. 

Child-labor laws, it is true (plus the 
writings of Dickens), have taken boys 
out of the breaker pits of Pennsylvania 
collieries, but these same laws, in many 
states, have also made it rather difficult 
for the ambitious and energetic fourteen- 
year-old boy to help pay for his own 
movies, loud socks, and sports jackets. 
Apartment-house living has resulted in 
very little manual work for Junior to do. 
There is no wood to cut or coal to 
carry, no water to fetch or ashes to take 
out, no fences to paint or lawns to 
trim. So Junior receives his weekly “‘al- 
lowance”—otherwise his Youth subsidy— 
and his self-sufficiency, like that of the 
1933 farmer who was paid not to raise 
pigs, is seriously impaired. 

Boys and girls in their late teens want 
to pay their own way, stand on their 
own feet, break out of the cocoon of 
dependence and try their wings, but we 
are bucking them every step of the way. 
We take a fanatic delight in keeping 
them young. Once upon a time, man- 
hood was something to be reached be- 
fore the hair became thin and the waist- 
line flabby. A boy entered the thirteenth- 
century university at the age of twelve 
or thirteen and began his active pro- 
fessional or commercial life before he 
was twenty. Under the old Brehon law 
a boy became a man at eighteen. But 
the “Young” Republican Clubs and the 
“Young” Democratic Clubs of our time 
have bald-headed presidents, and the 
weary modern scholar receives his Ph.D. 
with his pig-tailed daughter present to 
cheer him onward and upward. 

Youth has not only been stretched 
into the twenties, but it has also been 
made something fearfully unique. It has 
become something breath-takingly dif- 
ferent from anything we have ever 
known. We must handle our “modern 
Youth” with infinite care; we must build 
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elaborate Youth clubhouses and dance 
halls; we must be patient with that mi- 
nority which is ill mannered and given 
to a thumbing-of-the-nose at morality 
and decent conventions. Youth, in short, 
has become something precious, and we 
adults are told by the experts that we 
have hopelessly botched things up. 

To a good deal of this poppycock 
and in the words of the classic small 
fry who turneddown the disguised broc- 
coli-I say “spinach”! As an obscure 
educator of boys I roundly and vigor- 
ously question the theory that in a high- 
school class of twenty boys we must teach 
literature twenty different ways in order 
to avoid doing irreparable damage to the 
twenty individual psyches involved. I 
still believe that all twenty boys should 
know the difference between a preposi- 
tion and a conjunction regardless of 
whether they are going to be peda- 
gogues, pediatricians, or pole vaulters. 
I believe that these boys should be 
taught the basic principles of composi- 
tion, including unity and coherence. I 
believe that they should, en masse, be 
taught how to pronounce “disintegra- 
tion” and “despicable.” : : 

I cannot believe that because Bill 
Smith enjoys playing checkers it follows 
that he is definitely destined to become 
a great military leader supervising the 
strategic moves of thousands of men and 
waves of armored vehicles in some future 
war. He may become the head waiter 
at the La Transienta night club in New 
York and be very happy and successful 
at it 

During the past few years we have 
been reminding Youth with an increas- 
ing intensity of its delinquency, and I 
believe that the net effect, in many 
cases, has been that of giving Youth 
a new goal to shoot at—that of living 
up to the delinquency reputation. I am 
reasonably sure that some of the rather 
half-hearted acts of vandalism are the 
result of this attempt to live up to what 
many young people believe to be the 
“norm” of youthful conduct. They read 
about delinquency in the press, they 
hear about it on the radio, they are 
herded into neighborhood clubs at night 
in order, as they are confidentially told, 
to keep them off the street” and, inci- 
dentally, out of the home. 

I realize, of course, that I am being 
a bit old-fashioned in thus intimating 
that the home is the place for the grow- 
ing boy or girl to find recreation—their 
own homes and the homes of their 
friends. And I -realize, too, that recrea- 
tional and educational leaders are not 
too happy about the situation. I talked 
recently with a recognized authority in 
the field of supervised recreational work, 
a man in a city of 100,000, and he told 
me that he is alternately gratified and 
horrified at the roaring success of the 


evening programs he directs. “In my 
egotistic moments,” he said “I gloat over 
the statistics showing the high attendance 
at our dances, bingos, basketball games, 
and debates. But when I realize that well 
over 75 per cent of these boys and girls 
are at our centers at least five nights a 
week, I wonder whether we are keeping 
them off the streets or out of their 
homes!” 

Against the warm, rich backdrop of 
a home a boy does not appear to be 
quite so “unique.” He belongs—belongs 
in a home more than he belongs in 
some chromium-and-imitation-leather 
“Youth Center,” unless, of course, he 
has no home or comes from an under- 
sirable home. I cannot believe that a 
large percentage of our homes have be- 
come totally unbearable at night. If 
they have, then it is high time that 
parents give the matter serious thought 
and took some beginning steps to make 
houses once more homes, even if it 
means setting up a billiard table in the 
basement or buying a few jive records 
to compete with those at the Youth 
Center. To say that the home is “im- 
portant” is, of course, parading the ob- 
vious, but strange to say, a great deal 
of the so-called “youth education for 
democracy” blithely ignores education 
for family and home. There is consider- 
able solemn talk about “community” 
and “society” as though it were at all 
possible to teach the child societal vir- 
tues without at first emphasizing the 
primacy of his own hearth and his own 
family unit. 





> There are obviously two edu- 
cations. One should teach us how 
to make a living, and the other 
how to live. 

—James Truslow Adams 





Of course, every parent and teacher 
and clergyman and physician knows that 
there is a brief period of tempest, bio- 
logically and temperamentally, in the 
teens. But does it help any to put young 
people on a pedestal from the time 
they are twelve until they are crowding 
the draft age? I will doff my hat to 
any seventeen-year-old boy who writes 
a volume of poetry, builds a bridge, or 
preaches a great sermon, but I will not 
bow to him just because he is seventeen. 


-And this is exactly what many adults 


are doing. Being seventeen can hardly 
be that unique. I have never met a man 
or a woman who, at one time or another, 
wasn’t seventeen. 

Youth will do all right if Youth is de- 
emphasized and the spotlight removed. 
Youth has shown its real mettle at our 
Tarawas and Salernos, where they are 
regarded as men and treated as men, 
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“Youth” is an unfortunate word, nebu- 
lous and prissy. The boy is pre-Man, and 
he wants to be pre-Man if we will give 
him an opening. 

Then there are the advocates of the 
“pal” relationship. Now if the boy re. 
gards the teacher, or the policeman, as 
a “pal,” it is hardly reasonable to as- 
sume that he will also recognize in the 
teacher or policeman a symbol of au- 
thority. The young mind, whether we 
like it or not, is not quite capable of 
this duality of judgment. Young people 
are quite unable to see the pal and the 
policeman in the same person. One must 
predominate. I am all for radio cars and 
modern fingerprinting methods and col- 
lege-trained police officials, but I still 
believe that the neighborhood cop can- 
not be eliminated without social loss. 
He was not only authority, but he was 
also neighborhood judge, jury, and 
juvenile expert. 

I do not regard myself as a cast-iron 
traditionalist in education, but I do teel 
that the budding delinquent of my day 
was often nipped by trying to run that 
triple gantlet of (a) parent;  (b) 
teacher; and (c) neighborhood cop, all 
of whom represented and, more to the 
point, exercised authority. But (a), (b), 
and (c) have been weakened. They are 
no longer the great sources of authority 
in the minds of young people. And this 
is hardly the fault of youth. It is more 
the fault of lazy and bewildered adults. 
It is the fault of those teachers who 
have found that it is much easier and 
more relzs xg to abolish home work 
and classroom discipline than to correct 
compositions every night and suffer the 
loss of popularity by insisting on order 
in school. It is the fault of juke-box 
mothers and fathers who leave the kids 
to their own devices nightly. It is the 
fault of those policemen who are trying 
to be “pals.” If parental and pedagogical 
and police authority were all to regain 
their pristine significance, the juvenile 
courts night not be doing a land-office 


‘business. But the “buck was passed’”— 


first from the home to the school, then 
from the school to the police, and now 
it is being passed from the police to the 
juvenile experts. 

We must refurbish in our schools and 
in our homes the age-old standards of 
right and wrong and talk again about 
things being “bad” and things being 
“good.” It simply is not good sense to 
dismiss morality as being unimportant 
and “merely customs of the times” and 
to throw the absolute standards out the 
window of our schools and colleges. 

We cannot butter up the old sins and 
tell our young people that their law- 
breaking is something whimsical. We 
must spend less time preparing the world 
for Youth and more to preparing Youth 
for the world. 
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The Mind and the Soul 


1) Are the terms mind, intellect, and reason synony- 
mous with the soul? 

2) Is a person suffering from complete loss of mind in 
the state of damnation? 

3) Do we possess a subconscious mind?—c. F., UTICA, N. Y. 


1) The question seems to imply that the word “soul” is 
proper only to rational creatures. This is not accurate. The 
soul is a principle of life, and wherever we have life asso- 
ciated with matter we have a soul. Plants and animals have 
life, and at the basis of the vital processes manifested by each 
individual plant or animal there is a vital principle or a soul. 
Man also possesses a soul, but a spiritual, immortal soul, 
which is the principle not only of the vegetative and sensitive 
activities of the human organism but is the reason man is 
capable of the higher mental functions associated with in- 
tellectual life. 

In its operational nature we can define the human soul 
s “that whereby we primarily live and sense and reason.” 
While it is true that the soul is the ultimate source of all 
human vital activity, it must not be conceived of as being 
some kind of captive spirit living within the body. The soul 
is an essential constitutive of the living human organism, 
destined by its very nature to inform a material body. Be- 
cause of its substantial union with the material of the body, 
a human nature is constituted, and the nature so constituted 
is the ultimate principle of all activity. It is not merely the 
soul that lives, senses, and reasons. It is the man who func- 
tions thus, using the powers of his soul. 

From this it can be seen that the term “soul” has a much 
wider signification than mind, intellect, and reason. These 
latter terms are used with reference to the higher mental 
faculties, but they are not always used in exactly the same 
sense. Mind designates as a rule the principle of all cognitive 
and appetitive activities. The intellect is the faculty which 
enables man to rise above the limits of sense knowledge, and 
while using the data supplied by the senses, to attain the 
superior type of knowledge proper to rational creatures. 
Reason is used sometimes to denote the total aggregate of 
spiritual powers possessed by man, as when we say that his 
having reason distinguishes man from the brute. A more 
limited use signifies the intellectual power to arrive at a con- 
clusion by a process of ratiocination, or reasoning. 

2) The mere fact that a person becomes insane does not 
put him in danger of losing his soul. It is possible that a 


person who is guilty of serious and unrepented sin may 
become insane. Since sorrow for sin must be a rational act, 
it would be impossible for such a person, if he continues to 
the end without lucid intervals, to do that which obtains 
forgiveness. Spiritually, he would be in the same situation 
as if he had died at the time of becoming insane, except that 
the final judgment has not yet been pronounced. We must 
remember, however, that we can treat of such cases only in 
the abstract, for God alone knows all the circumstances in 
particular cases. 

3) We have no subconscious mind in the sense of its being 
something distinct and apart from the mind that reveals itself 
in our conscious mental activity. There are unconscious and 


‘subconscious as well as conscious mental processes, but only 


one mind. 


Thébaud’s Works 


What books were written by Father Thébaud, S. J, and 
where can they be obtained?—n. B. F., CHICAGO, ILL. 


He published two novels, Louisa Kirkbridge, A Tale of 
New York (1873) and Twit Twat, An Allegorical Story of 
Birds (1881). His more important works are: The Irish Race 
in the Past and in the Present (1873); The Church and the 
Gentile World (2 vols., 1878); The Church and the Moral 
World (1881). He also prepared his reminiscences in three 
volumes before his death but the complete work has never 
been published. The third volume, givingean account of his 
American experiences, was published in 1904: the first 
volume covering his residence in France was published in 
1911. 

As far as we can discover all of Thébaud’s works are now 
out of print. Most likely our Chicago correspondent will find 
these books in the libraries of Loyola University and other 
Catholic colleges of his city. Larger public libraries will also 
have them. 


Confessional Practice 


Is it proper to make the Sign of the Cross with the priest 
when he gives absolution and comes to the words, “In 
nomine Patris, et Filli, et Spiritus Sancti”’?—p. D., MARS, PA. 


The blessing of oneself at this particular time is not pre- 
scribed. It is, however, a laudable custom to do so if the 
penitent is able to hear and understand the words as they 
are pronounced in the formula of absolution. 


Duty to Vote 


Are all citizens morally obligated to vote if they meet the 
requirements set down by law? What is the opinion of the 
Church in this matter?—R. J. D., DENVER, COLO. 


The importance of voting under a republican form of 
government rests upon the fact that the conduct of legisla- 
tion and administration depends finally upon the intelli- 
gence and morality of the voters. They have it in their power 
to make the-government a good one or a bad one. From this 
it follows that the exercise of the right of suffrage is of the 
gravest importance, and the obligation which it imposes is 
likewise serious. 

\ccording to Catholic moral teaching, the obligation of 
taking part in the election of candidates for civil offices is 
one based on legal justice. Legal justice sets forth the princi- 
ples that govern the relationship of citizens to the state. It 
binds them to promote the common good of civil society in all 
reasonable ways. The exercise of the right to vote comes 
under this head because the manner in which citizens use 
or neglect to use this right enables them to further or to 
hinder the commonweal, inasmuch as the quality of the 
government depends on the kind of offcials they elect. 

Elected officials must deal with political, social, industrial, 
educational, and even religious problems, and the manner in 
which they do has a very important bearing on the welfare 
of the individual citizen and on the general welfare of the 
whole community. In view of this it should not be difficult to 
understand how important it is to elect officials who have the 
moral and intellectual equipment to deal with these com- 
plex problems with a view only to the common good. If 
citizens fail to support such men or vote for unworthy candi- 
dates from some selfish motive, they are contributing to the 
evils that follow bad government. 

Especially at the present time every citizen of the United 
States should ponder his moral obligation to vote in the light 
of its being his principal means of contributing to the social 
and political welfare of our country. Too many otherwise 
good men take this duty lightly or even pessimistically shrug 
it off with the comment that politics is necessarily corrupt. 
If all such nonvoters would exercise their right honestly and 
wisely, they would not only fulfill their duty to contribute 
to the common good, but much of the corruption complained 
of would be remedied. 


Varriage and Military Service 


Your comments on the following will be greatly appreci- 
ated: 

1) Is a married man’s first obligation to his family or to 
his country? ° 

2) Is it morally right for a married man with children to 
olunteer for military service? 

3) May a married man with children sacrifice his life 
in actual combat for his fellow soldiers?—p. s. J., BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 


|) Man has many duties which at times may appear .to 
come into conflict, but careful thought will reveal their 
hierarchical order and also certain delimitations. As an in- 
dividual, as a member of a family, as a citizen of the state, 
and as a member of the Church, man has rights and duties all 
of which have their ultimate basis in the fact that the human 
person in his entirety is ordained only to God. A discussion 
of the implications of this fundamental principle would take 
us too far afield, but it must be kept in mind. Ignoring it 
leads to extreme individualism on the one hand and to state 
totalitarianism on the other. 

Che family being an imperfect society is ordained primar- 
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‘ily for the good of its members. The state is ordained to the 


good of all the citizens. This common good, however, is not 
to be attained by violating the rights of individuals or the 
family but rather by fostering and protecting them. In order 
to safeguard the common good which in turn serves the good 
of the individual and the family, it may be necessary that 
certain sacrifices be made on the part of individuals ang 
families. In such cases, the rules of right reason demand that 
the common good be preferred to the individual's or the 
family’s good. In this sense a man’s obligations to the state 
take precedence over those he owes his family. 

2) Volunteering for military service would be wrong if mili- 
tary service were in. itself evil. But this is not the case, 
Neither Christ nor His Church has condemned military serv. 
ice for either married or unmarried men. 

The following quotation from Jacques Maritain may help 
to clarify the notion of the hierarchical order of duties im 
plied in this and the above sections. “Obedience always does 
harm to something; it is a sacrifice. Instead of going to fetch 
Placid and walking on the waters, Maurus might have re. 
torted to St. Benedict that to throw himself into the water 
without being able to swim was to sin against the duty of 
self-preservation, which is a natural right. There would al- 
ways be good reasons for disobedience on that score, and 
every sacrifice would appear as a sin. In reality to suffer some 
detriment to oneself or to what ene loves for a superior good 
is not sinful, but meritorious. If the superior commands an 
act forbidden by God, obedience in that case would be a sin. 
But it is not sin against the duties which we owe ourselves to 
obey our country when it asks us to risk our life for it. Simi- 
larly it is no sin to risk any terrestrial good whatever, how. 
ever eminent, to obey the Church. For the good to which 
the Church is ordered and in virtue of which the Pope com- 
mands is eternal life. There is no greater good.” (The Things 
that are not Caesar’s, pp. 38-39) 

3) Our Lord has given us the supreme test of the love of 
our neighbor, “This is my commandment, that you love one 
another as I have loved you. Greater love than this no one 
has, that one lay down his life for his friends” (John, 15:12, 
13). Although they may not be bound to do so, we have never 
been able to discover that married men are forbidden to 
practice this heroic charity. 


While reading a condensation of the book “Hey-day of 
a Wizard,” the biography of Daniel Home, the most famous 
of mediums, I was surprised to learn that he was a Roman 
Catholic and had been received by Pope Pius IX, who 
gave him a blessing. Since the Catholic Church forbids 
such practices, how could a man who made them his life- 
work be a Catholic and receive the blessing of the Pope?- 
MRS. D., GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


The condensation of the book referred to appeared in the 
July 1944 issue of the Reader's Digest. Since many besides 
our present correspondent may receive the impression from 
the manner of presentation in the article referred to that the 
Pope and the Catholic Church in some way approved Home's 
activities, we shall go into the matter in a little more detail 
than perhaps the subject in itself justifies. 

Daniel Home first visited Rome when he was twenty-thret 
years of age. He crossed the Atlantic in 1855 and after 
spending a few months in England, he arrived in Florence 
in the autumn of the same year. In December an attempt 
was made on his life, but the motive for this has never 
been revealed. Some months later he was in Rome and made 
up his mind to enter the Catholic Church. He was received 
and baptized conditionally in 1856. 

This is the time to consider Home’s audience with the 
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Pope. The Reader’s Digest gives the impression that this took 
place when he was at the height of his fame as a medium. 
This is not correct. The audience was granted at the time 
of Home’s conversion in 1856 when he had been on the 
Continent only six months. There is no evidence from con- 
temporary newspapers that the conversion caused any stir 
in the Eternal City, and it is entirely likely that his spiritual- 
istic practices were not widely known at the time. While 
he never admitted it himself, there is every reason to believe 
that he had determined to abandon them, and this is only 
what we would expect in view of his entry into the Church. 
Concerning this period, he himself wrote later that on the 
evening of February 10, 1856 “the spirits told me. that my 
power would leave me for a year.” We shall refer to this 
again. 

Home wrote of his audience, “I was most kindly received 
by the Pope, who questioned me much regarding my past 
life. He pointed to a crucifix which stood near to us, and 
said: ‘My child, it is upon what is on that table that’ we 
place our faith.’ He also gave me a large silver medal which 
it has been my misfortune to lose.” Whether or not the Pope 
said anything to him about resuming his former practices 
we do not know, but of one thing we can be certain, and it 
is that the Holy Father would never give approval to such 
a course of action. At that very time the whole subject of 
Spiritism was being studied in Rome, and later in the same 
year the Holy Office issued a condemnation which made 
special reference to those who profess “to call up the souls 
of the dead, to obtain replies, and to discern things unknown 
and distant.” ; 

With these facts in mind, the incident of the audience 
with the Pope has a very different significance than might 
be gathered from the Reader’s Digest. | 

Was Home sincere in his conversion? We have no right 
to believe that he was not, but we do know that he soon 
slipped back into his old ways. 

In June 1856, the recent convert went to Paris. “As I had 
been advised to do by the Pope,” he writes, “I sought the 
counsel of Pére de Ravignan, one of the most learned and 
excellent men of the day. . . . The time was fast drawing 
nigh when the year would expire, during which my power 
was to be suspended. The Pére de Ravignan always assured 
me that as I was now a member of the Catholic Church it 
would never return to me. For myself I had no opinion on 
the suibject, as I was quite without data except his assurance 
on the point.” This appears-quite naive on the part of Home, 
but his wife, evidently quoting a letter from De Ravignan, 
gives a different version of the priest’s prophecy. According 
to her, De Ravignan gave the following assurance to the 
young convert; “Have no fear, my child, as long as you go 
on as you are now doing, observing carefully all the precepts 
of our Holy Church, your powers will not be allowed to 
return.” 

A great deal has been made of the so-called suspension 
of Home’s power for the exact period of a year. We have 
quoted his explanation of the mat‘er, but it cannot be taken 
at face value. There is positive proof that Home conducted 
at least one séance during the supposed period of suspension. 
In fact his story has every mark of being a fiction concocted 
to make it appear that the temporary abandonment of spirit- 
istic practices was not due to a resolution taken at the time 
of his conversion to Catholicism. At any rate, the so-called 
recovery of his powers was conveniently timed to receive 
an invitation to the court of Napoleon III for the purpose 
of conducting a séance. He now definitely relapsed into 
his former practices and launched upon the career that 
brought him fame and fortune as the foremost magician 
and medium of his time. 

It seems that at least for a while Home tried to reconcile 
his mediumship with Catholicism. Such an attempt was of 
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course ridiculous. What the Church thought of her relapsed 
son is evidenced at a later date. When he returned to the 
Papal States at the height of his fame as a medium, he was 
not granted an audience with the Pope but was banished 
in 1864 on account of his spiritistic practices. 


Priest and Nonsacramental Marriage 


If Christ raised marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament, 
why is a priest allowed to officiate, with the proper dispen- 
sation, at a nonsacramental but valid marriage between a 
Catholic and an unbaptized person?—A. H., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The fact that marriage was made a Sacrament by Our 
Divine Saviour does not destroy its character as a permanent 
union sanctioned by the Natural Law of which God is the 
author. The use ef the term “valid” makes it appear that this 
is recognized by the writer of the above question. At the same 
time we recall it to-our readers lest anyone think that a non- 
sacramental marriage is something evil in itself. If it were, 
the Church could not permit it for any of her children. 

The attitude of the Church on marriage in general and on 
the marriage of Catholics with those not of the Faith has 
been discussed frequently in this column, and it will not be 
necessary to reopen the discussion at this time. 

The properly authorized priest is not only allowed to be 
present but must be the official witness for a valid marriage 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, whether the latter is 
baptized or not, because the Catholic party is bound by the 
ecclesiastical law governing the form of marriage. 


Eugene Sue’s “The Wandering Jew” 


Please publish your opinion of Eugene Sue and of his 
book “The Wandering Jew.”— 


Marie Joseph (known as Eugene) Sue was born at Paris 
in 1804 and died at Annecy in Savoy in 1857. He studied 
medicine and became an army surgeon. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the navy and cruised in the East. He resigned in 
1829, having inherited wealth, and gave himself successively 
to literature, dissipation, and socialistic agitation. 

He had a certain gift for storytelling, and that is about all 
that can be said in his favor. He was a nineteenth century 
counterpart of modern pseudointellectual pinks and fellow 
travelers, a propagandist for the teachitgs of Fourier and 
Proudhon. 

The Wandering Jew is an antireligious work directed espe- 
cially against the Jesuits. Along with Sue’s other novels, it is 
on the Index. 


Greek Orthodox Church 


I was told that the Pope is the head of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. Is this true?—M. MC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


There is no head of the Greek Orthodox Church for, 
strictly speaking, there is no such institution. There are 
Greek Orthodox Churches. Note the plural. Several independ- 
ent jurisdictions constitute what may be called in a loose 
sense the Greek Orthodox Church. Besides these Greek 
Churches there are several others, many of them national 
churches, which are commonly referred to as: “Orthodox.” In 
America these various religious jurisdictions are not appre- 
ciated, and it is quite usual to hear all Christians who follow 
an Oriental rite and who are not in communion with Rome 
referred to as “Greek Orthodox.” This usage is not accurate. 

Far from his being head of any of the so-called Orthodox 
Churches, the Pope and his jurisdiction are rejected today by 
all “Orthodox” even as at the outset of the Eastern Schism. 





Shipyard workers reporting for duty. How 
will the impact of peace affect their lives? 


Non that the European phase of 
4 


the war is drawing to a close, 
\mericans are thinking anxiously about 
peace, the partial peace that will come 
th the surrender of Germany. They 
anxious because of the uncertainty 
that lies ahead. They are wondering how 
the impact of peace will affect their lives 
Chey are wondering how soon their boys 
ill come home and whether there will 
be jobs for them. They are fearful that 
y may lose their own jobs. 
Today we are totally mobilized for 
When peace comes we shall have to 
ynvert from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. The transformation will 
tax our ingenuity as even the war did 
not tax it. The stakes for which we shall 
be playing will be as great as those of 
for if peace means breadlines and 
Los it will be a hollow victory, indeed. 
On the question of whether we can 
omplish the transition from war to 
without. widespread unemploy- 
nt and industrial unrest, there is no 
greement among the experts. There is 
school which thinks that a painful 
od of unemployment is unavoidable, 
en though the Government attempts to 
cushion the shock with a vast and costly 
public works program. Another school 


Harris & Ewing photos 


Senator George (right), author of the $35-a-week 
bill, arrives at the White House for a conference 


Postwar 


Employment 


believes that if the national output of 
goods and services can be increased from 
40 to 50 per cent above that of 1939, we 


‘can maintain our present scale of pros- 


perity. 

Counting the men and women in the 
armed services, there are now over 62,- 
000,000 employed Americans, some 18,- 
000,000 more than were employed in 
1939, the year the war began. If the war 
on all fronts should end tomorrow, it is 
obvious that millions would be thrown 
out of jobs and would continue jobless 
until the nation’s economy could be com- 
pletely reconverted to a peacetime basis. 

But, of course, the war will not end 
tomorrow. Only the end of the war with 
Germany is in sight, while the war with 
Japan, according to the best military 
opinion, is likely to continue into 1945, 
maybe through 1945. So we shall have 
many months or a year in which to work 
out a gradual switch-over of the nation’s 
industrial machine from war to peace- 
time production. 

The War Production Board foresees 
within three months after the surrender 
of Germany a cutback of 40 per cent of 
our war production. This would release 
an estimated 4,000,000 workers. To this 
number we would have to add the men 
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By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


in the military service who would retum 
home at the close of the European phas 
of the war. But that is not likely to be 
a larger number, for the Army and the 
Navy see no likelihood of a speedy de 
mobilization. The Army does not expet 
to discharge more than a few hundred 
thousand immediately after the defeat 
Germany, and the Navy will retain it 
forces intact until after Japan is brought 
to her knees. That being the outlook, 
the surrender of Germany would tum 
not more than 4,500,000 persons, prob 
ably not that many, into the labor 
market. 

Even for these, if the War Production 
Board is correct in its estimate of the 
situation, there would be no prolonged 
unemployment. Plants released from wa 
production will be encouraged to switd 
over to the production of civilian Com 
modities as rapidly as possible, and matt 
rials will be made available to them 
the extent that the reduction in milital 
requirements will permit. 

After announcing the contemplated # 
per cent reduction in the production d 
war materials to take place after X-daj 
(the Army’s symbol for the day Germall 
surrenders) J. A. Krug, acting chairmat 
of the War Production Board, optimist 
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If peace means breadlines and chaos, winning the war will 


be a hollow victory indeed. Reconversion must be speedy 


cally predicted there would be little 

unemployment, and that of short dura- 

tion. The public, he said, would be 

“amazed” at the speed with which indus- 

ry would return to the production of 
cetime goods. 

There is, however, little evidence that 
industry as a whole shares Mr. Krug’s 

fulness. Whether or not the conver- 
sion is speedy depends upon a number 
of complex factors. 

Many industries, of course, are produc- 
ing for the Army and Navy the same 
products they turned out for the peace- 
time market. For them reconversion 
would be merely a matter of returning 
their output to the civilian trade. The 
textile industry, for example, would 
cease making military uniforms and in- 
qease its production of civilian gar- 
ments. 

But‘other industries, like the aviation 
industry, have nothing ahead but a dras- 
tic reduction in output. A mere fraction 
of the facilities of the aviation compa- 
nies, a mere fraction of their working 
force, could turn out all the airplanes 
that the entire world would need for 
commercial use, even though commer- 
cial aviation expands four or five fold. 

Still others, like the automobile indus- 
try, are engaged solely in the production 
of equipment for the armed forces, but 
when. the war ends they will be able to 
return to peactime production. Even so, 
for them reconversion will not be simple. 
In many instances, the automobile com- 
panies have completely retooled for war 
production. A large percentage of these 
tools are unsuitable for the manufacture 
of peacetime products. Moreover, their 
own tools are so commingled with tools 
purchased and owned by the Govern- 
ment that it will take weeks, perhaps 
months, to straighten out the tangle. 
Many of the largest war producers are 
now operating in government-owned 
plants. On some of these the operators 
have an option to buy. Others are owned 
by the Government without strings, and 
as yet the Government has announced no 
Policy with respect to the ownership and 
we of these plants after the war. If they 
are sold it is quite likely there will be 
long and tedious bargaining which 
would delay the operation of the new 
plants. 

Another delaying factor is the ques- 
tion of contract cancellation. If the war 
should end tomorrow, for example, there 
would be somewhere between $80,000,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000,000 of uncom- 
pleted contracts. These involve between 
100,000 and 250,000 prime contractors, 





and perhaps 2,000,000 sub-contractors. 
If the Government and the contractors 
become involved in disputes and litiga- 
tion over the settlement of the contrac- 
tor’s claims, the result would be delay 
in resumption of peacetime production. 

Industrialists who depend for full-time 
production on export trade are con- 
cerned over the sudden zeal displayed 
by the Department of Justice in the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. The 
Department of Justice has served notice 
on American exporters that international 
trade must conform to the principles of 
the Sherman Act. In view of the en- 
couragement given by foreign govern- 
ments to their own industrialists in the 
field of monopoly operation and the 
subsidizing of trading companies by the 
Soviet Union, American exporters are 
fearful that antitrust restrictions will 
place them at a disadvantage in the 
foreign market. 

Since government has so large a stake 
in wartime industry, business men con- 
tend that whether or not there is a 
speedy reconversion depends largely 
upon decisions the Government has not 
yet made. 

Up till now, the Government has 
moved slowly. As this is written, Congress 
has not been able to agree on a bill to 
provide unemployment compensation for 
war workers who may be unemployed 
during the transition period. Labor, less 
hopeful than the War Production Board 
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that unemployment will be slight and 
the periods of idleness short, backed the 
George Bill which provided $35 a week, 
but the bill now in conference calls for 
a much smaller figure and even on that 
there is no agreement. 

Up till now we have been considering 
the unemployment outlook for the 
period from the end of the war with 
Germany to the end of the war with 
Japan, a period of transition during 
which war industries will continue to 
provide employment for most of the per- 
sons now engaged in war work. 

The real test of our ability to turn 
from wartime to peacetime employment 
without breadlines will come after the 
defeat of Japan. Even then, it is not 
likely that there will be full demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces. For many years 
to come the Army and Navy will be 
maintained on a larger scale than before 
the war. And in the years immediately 
after the war, considerable forces un- 
doubtedly will be held abroad on gar- 
rison duty. No one can foretell at this 
time how large a force we shall have to 
keep in Europe. It depends on the be- 
havior of the Germans after the defeat 
and upon the success of other European 
countries in re-establishing order. 

But if we assume that 6,000,000 men 
are demobilized and that all the civilians 
now employed continue to work, we 
would have after the defeat of Japan a 
total work pool of around 56,000,000 
men and women, 12,000,000 more than 
we had employed in 1939. 

But the chances are that not all the 
gainfully employed will remain in the 
labor market. It is estimated that about 
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5,100,000 workers in war industries be- 
long to three classes which normally do 
not enter the working class: (1) workers 
beyond retirement age who from patri- 
otic motives took up work again; (2) 
women previously in the home-maker 
category; (3) youths under normal work- 
ing age. A fair guess would be that at 
least half of these would retire from 
their jobs after the war. If the Govern- 
ment adopts a tniversal training scheme 
for youths between 18 and 21, it is esti- 
mated that this would take out of the 
labor market each year about 500,000. 
Thus we may deduct 2,500,000 from the 
56,000,000 now on payrolls, leaving 53,- 
500,000 for whom jobs would have to be 
provided if we are to have full postwar 
employment. 

Whether or not we shall be able to 
sustain employment on that scale, most 
of the experts are agreed, will depend 
on whether we expand our national out- 
put of goods and services 50 per cent 
over the output of 1939, our last peace- 
time year. In other words, we must 
maintain the national income at a level 
not far below that of today. 

Given a fifty per cent expansion in 
output, Mr. C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors Corporation, told the 
House Special Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning, that his 
company could maintain employment at 
close to its present wartime level. 

\t the peak of its war output, General 
Motors was employing 465,000 workers, 
more than double its work force in 1939. 
If the postwar market would absorb 50 
per cent more output, measured in dol- 


lar sales, than it did in-1939, Mr. Wilson 
said he thought his firm would retain 
about 400,000 workers in its factories. 
He added that he looked for an expan- 
sion of that proportion. 

There are many factors that favor the 
belief that national output can be in- 
creased to the point where it would sus- 
tain 53,000,000 to 54,000,000 workers. 
Savings are at the highest point in the 
country’s history, which means that there 
is a backlog of purchasing power waiting 
for the outpouring of civilian goods. 
Corporate industry has a net working 
capital of $43,000,000,000, which is more 
than twice the amount industry had for 
plant expansion in 1939. 

The pent-up demand covers a wide 
range of consumer goods; arrearages in 
housing; industrial requirements for re- 
habilitation and replacement,  particu- 
larly in the case of the railroads; foreign 
relief and rehabilitation; foreign demand 
for durable goods such as machine tools. 

Then, too, there is a: shortage of labor 
in several categories which may be ex- 
pected to absorb some of the surplus 
labor from the manufacturing industries. 
Agriculture has 500,000 fewer workers 
than it had in 1939, and fishing, forestry, 
and mining have lost men. 

An unfavorable factor which cannot 
be calculated is the labor unrest which 
even now, while the war is on, cannot 
be kept wholly in leash. Labor is resent- 
ful over the labor freeze, known as the 
Little Steel Formula. This was an- 
nounced by the National War Labor 
Board in July 1942, when it approved 
an advance of 15 per cent in hourly 








» The football game between Notre Dame and Yale was 
in full swing. The score was tied; the spectators were yelling 
wildly; the players on both teams were determined that their 


side would win. 


Abqut the middle of the third quarter of the game, at the 
request of the Yale center, time was called. Then, walking 
up to the referee, the Yale man said, “Look here, Mr. 
Referee, I don’t like to complain, but every time we get 
tangled up in a scrimmage play that big Irish center bites 
me. What do you think I should do about it?” 


“Well,” snapped the referee, “the only thing I can advise 
is that you play him only on Fridays.” 
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wages of steel workers on the ground 
that the cost of living, measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, had risen by 
that amount. Although it has beep 
shown that the cost of living has ad 
vanced 10 per cent since then (the two 
labor members of NWLB contend tha 
the rise has been 43.5), the Governmen 
has not seen fit to modify the Wage 
freeze formula. 

Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have denounced _ the 
formula and demanded an upward ad. 
justment of wages. What the labor 
leaders are looking forward to is the los 
of overtime wages when the war is over, 

Now, the employers are resisting the 
demands of the unions for higher wage, 
and as reconversion progresses we may 
expect to see a wave of strikes and labor 
management strife on a scale that cer 
tainly could delay the expansion of out 
put which the experts deem necessary to 
sustain full employment after the war, 

Two methods have been suggested for 
prevention of postwar industrial trguble. 
One is the continuation and strength 
ening of wartime controls over manage 
ment and labor, such as the contro 
exercised by the NWLB. The other, sug 
gested by labor leaders, is a rewriting of 
the present confused labor statutes to 
remove inequities of either labor or 
management. 

For the time being, the Government 
seems disposed to put the responsibility 
for converting from war to peacetime 
production without unemployment and 
a depression upon the shoulders of in- 
dustry. WPB has announced that it does 
not intend to police industry during the 
transition. The only controls it will 1 
tain are over materials necessary for wat 
production until the Japanese are de 
feated. With the raw materials available 
industry will be on its own. 

Industry, while professing an eagerness 
to get back into its peacetime stride, is 
blaming the Government for not clat:- 
fying its postwar policy. Business wants 
to know whether canceled contracts art 
going to be terminated quickly # 
whether business is going to be held of 
by interminable wrangling with the 
Comptroller. Business wants the Govert- 
ment to decide what it is going to do 
with $33,000,000,000 worth of plants and 
other facilities it has constructed. Bus: 
ness wants to know how the Government 
is going to dispose of $15,000,000,00 
worth of surplus merchantable goods. 

Unless government, business, and 
labor put as much speed into getting 
back to a peacetime economy as they pul 
into mobilizing for war, then reconver 
sion will be costly in terms of lost pro 
duction, unemployment, and _ inflation; 
for if civilian goods continue scarce after 
war controls are off, prices will spiral 
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HEROD 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 


NE of the strangest episodes in the 
O sacred Passion of Jesus Christ was 
the informal trial of the Saviour before 
the Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas. 
This maneuver on the part of the Ro- 
man governor, Pontius Pilate, caught 
the enemies of Christ completely un- 
wares and gave them moments of de- 
ded uneasiness when they feared ex- 
ceedingly that their death plot against 
the Nazarene might be frustrated. 

Before a death sentence of the Sanhe- 
drin could be carried out it required the 
formal ratification of the Roman gover- 
nor. Hence it was that very early in the 
morning of Friday the enemies of Christ 
requested Pilate to give this approba- 
tion. Preliminary inquiries convinced 
the Roman that the prisoner was inno- 
cent, but at the same time they revealed 
to him that another disagreeable en- 
counter with Jewish authorities must be 
faced. He looked for some pretext to get 
tid of the whole unpleasant business 
and felt elated when he heard the word 
Galilee mentioned in one of the charges 
made against Christ, which justified his 
turning the case over to Herod for judg- 
ment. 

Pilate knew that Herod was in Jeru- 
salem for the celebration of the Jewish 
festival. He would recognize his jurisdic- 
tion to try a criminal case outside the 
confines of Galilee. Perhaps this show 
of courtesy might end the ill-feeling 
existing between the tetrarch and him- 
self. At least it was worth trying. A mes- 
senger was immediately sent to inform 
Herod that a prisoner would arrive 
shortly at his palace for judgment, Jesus, 
the Christ of Nazareth, Galilee. 

St. Luke tells us the results of Pilate’s 
strategy. Herod was pleased, “for he was 
desirous of a long time to see him, 
(Jesus) because he had heard many 
things of him; and he hoped to see some 
sign wrought by him... . / And Herod 
and Pilate were made friends that same 
day; for before they were enemies one 
to another.” But at this point the suc- 


cess of the governor's 
plan ends. He merely 
gained a respite of an 
hour or so before the 
prisoner was returned 
to him, but meanwhile 
sacrilegious blasphemy 
was endured by the 
Son of God. 

In the economy of 
God’s providence, two 
Herods were associated 
with Christ: one at the time of His 
birth, the other at His death. Both were 
occasions of suffering; one caused the 
flight of Mary, Joseph, and the child 
Jesus into Egypt, the other instigated a 
scene of shocking indignity to highlight 
the horrors of the Passion. Father and 
son they were, united in history more 
than by ties of blood; they were one 
in moral depravity. The father, known 
as Herod the Great, was a notorious 
murderer. At the very beginning of his 
reign he avenged himself against those 
who had opposed his mastery of Pales- 
tine by massacring a large number of 
persons who had supported the Macha- 
bee family. From then on he blotted out 
anyone whose power or activity he 
feared, the imposing list of these mur- 
ders including one of his wives, her 
mother, one of the high priests, two of 
his sons, forty-two disciples of a popular 
rabbi in Jerusalem who were burned 
alive. And to these must be added the 
slaughter of the Holy Innocents in and 
about Bethlehem at ‘the time of the birth 


of Jesus. 
When Herod the Great was dying he 
conceived another plot for murder. 


Knowing that his passing would not be 
unwelcomed by many of his subjects who 


This fifth Passion article 
relates the strange episode 
of Christ before Herod, 
the Tetrarch of Galilee 
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hated him, the king gave orders that the 
leading notables of the country should 
be assemblec in the hippodrome in Jeri- 
cho at the time of his own death, and 
be killed. Happily for the notables, this 
last order was never carried out. 

Herod Antipas was little better moral- 
ly than his father, although his im- 
morality took a somewhat different form. 
Early in his reign, to establish more 
peaceful relations with the Arabs, he 
married the daughter of the Arabian 
king. Subsequently he fell in love with 
another woman, his niece, the princess 
Herodias, who was the wife of his half- 
brother, Philip. Openly violating both 
human and divine law, Herod sent his 
Arabian wife back to her father, married 
Herodias, and installed her as queen in 
his palace. St. John the Baptist, the 
cousin of Jesus and His fearless precur- 
sor, roundly excoriated the king for his 
incestuous adultery. For his courage in 
thus reproving public scandal John was 
imprisoned, but this form of punishment 
did not satisfy the princess. She deter- 
mined that the accusing voice should be 
silenced forever. 

On the occasion of Herod’s birthday a 
banquet was held in his honor. The fea- 
ture of the evening’s entertainment was 
a dance by the daughter of Herodias, 
Salome. And so deep}y moved was the 
king by the girl’s performance that at 
its conclusion he rose from his couch and 
swore an oath that he would give her 
anything she desired, even though it 
might be half his kingdom. Demurely 
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the dancer requested the king’s gracious 
permission first to consult «with her 
mother before taking advantage of his 
supreme generosity. 

In a few moments Salome again stood 
before the king, and she sobered the 
guests with her request, “I will that 
forthwith thou give me in a dish the 
head of John the Baptist.” Herod was 
terrified at the words, but because of his 
oath gave in to this criminal atrocity. 
The tetrarch whispered to a guard, the 
fatal order was executed, and in a short 
time the soldier returned to the banquet 
hall carrying on a blood-smeared platter 
the head of John. This gory trophy of 
hatred was given the dancing girl, and 
she took it to her mother. 

It was before this incestuous, adulter- 
ous king, the murderer of His cousin, 
that Jesus stood trial, as Pilate sought 
to rid himself of the duty of discharging 
an innocent man. On the journey from 
the fortress Antonia, Pilate’s residence, 
to the palace of Herod, the Sanhedrists 
plotted to achieve the success of their 
desires, to overcome this unlooked for 
emergency that had arisen. What chance 
of failure was there in Pilate’s move? 
Could -they sway Herod as they had 
hoped to influence the governor? Would 
this half-Jew, this half-pagan, this man 
of scandal undo months of planning? 
They were afraid. 

That their fears were well grounded 
seemed evident when they were admitted 
into the palace of the tetrarch. He ap- 
peared glad to see the Nazarene, received 
Him courteously, questioned Him at 
length, and to every appearance was 
kindly disposed toward Him. The ac- 
cusers of Jesus Christ sought to impress 
Herod with the seriousness of their find- 
ings against this Man—how the Sanhedrin 
had tried Him, how witnesses had testi- 
fied about Him, how His blasphemy 
uttered under solemn adjuration in open 
court had made the death sentence im- 
perative, how there could be no alterna- 
tive to their judgment, “He is guilty of 
death.” 

Few scenes in the drama of the Pas- 
sion reveal such contrasts as are here 
presented. History tells us that the 
palace of Herod was one of the most 
magnificent buildings in Jerusalem, ri- 


valing even the temple in beauty and 
adornment. On his visits to the holy 
city, the tetrarch was accompanied by a 
large retinue of servants, high digni- 
taries of his court, and the number of 
his soldiers was termed “an army.” Her- 
od’s throne room was regal in its splen- 
dor and gorgeous in its appointments. 
Now, with the hastily summoned mem- 
bers of his suite about him, and his 
soldiers standing on guard, it appeared 
certain that no lack of dignity could 
possibly characterize the proceedings. 

Yet in the midst of these surroundings 
where justice was ostensibly sacrosanct, 
the Sanhedrists continued to demand the 
ratification of their false judgment 
against Christ. Herod was hoping to see 
some sign wrought by Him; some trick 
done by magic, a soldier struck dead 
and brought back to life, an exhibition 
of strength, or a fakir’s sword act. The 
tetrarch asked many questions. And the 
silence of Christ continued, not one 
word passing His divine lips. Nothing 
was done to entertain a murderer, a 
man of incest, an adulterer. The Son of 
God was not playing the part of a 
mountebank, even though it would win 
an acquittal. And looming in the back- 
ground were the awful signs of impend- 
ing personal sacrilege. 

Some months previously, when Jesus 
was teaching in Galilee, He had received 
a message of warning, “Depart, and get 
thee hence, for Herod hath a mind to 
kill thee.” Whether the words had con- 
tained a true or false statement of fact, 
the Saviour had replied, “Go and tell 
that fox, behold I cast out devils and do 
cures today and tomorrow, and the third 
day I am consummated. Nevertheless I 
must walk today and tomorrow, and the 
day following, because it cannot be that 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” 
Here is a one-word character sketch of 
Herod, one made by God—he was:a fox. 
He had that type of mind, cunning, 
cruel, alert, tricky, sly. 

The tetrarch observed the embarrass- 
ment of his court as the prisoner con- 
tinued in His refusal to speak. Such pro- 
longed silence showed contempt. It must 
be punished. But why disturb himself 
with a death sentence; let Pilate handle 
his own legal matters. He himself had 





Polite Rebuke 


» In Chesterfield’s day, London streets were without the pavements of 
today, and the man who “took the wall” had the driest footing. 
“I never give way to a scoundrel,” growled a man who met Lord 


Chesterfield one day in the street. 


“I always do,” said Chesterfield, stepping aside with a bow into the 


road. 
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- lower standards are so easily practiced, 








THE +f? SIGN 
already murdered one prophet. Why ad 
to the horror of his dreams with another 
killing? Herod whispered to a page 
standing at his throne. In a few mo 
ments the servant returned carrying a 
long white robe. Kings usually wore a 
gala white garment on festive occasions, 
A parody of the dressing custom would 
serve his purpose well. At a word the 
white mantle was draped over the long 
tunic of Jesus, not in honor but in deri- 
sion, as though on a poor fool who 
imagined He was a king. The idea of 
the jest was seized upon by all present, 
Coarse jokes from the soldiers. More 
cutting and refined sarcasm from the 
courtiers. Triumphant jeers from the | 
Sanhedrists who had won another battle 
in the fight to secure the execution of 
the death sentence. And Herod nodded — 
in amusement. 

How avenging angels must have 
strained to rally in defense of the vout) 
raged majesty of the Son of God! But 
Jesus Christ called no heavenly spirits to 
revenge the sacrilege done against His_ 
Divine Person. He permitted these men _ 
to fill up the measure of their iniquity, 
which in good time would be judged a 
the bar of eternal justice. 




































HEN he tired of the exhibition 

Herod sent the prisoner back to 
Pilate, and this unexpected episode of 
his present Jerusalem stay became but 
another incident in the annals of his 
reign. It had served a good purpose, for 
he no longer felt any enmity toward 
Pilate; rather he now regarded the gov- 
ernor as a friend. 

Mockery of Christ has not been con- 
fined to Jerusalem during a certain feast 
of the Passover. It was not begun and 
ended when Herod put a fool’s robe 
around divine shoulders. There are those 
today who say that Christ was a great 
social philosopher, an admirable moral- 
ist, a perfect man. If such contentions 
be true, then Herod was right and Christ 
was a fool who thought He was God. 

Many times during’ His public min- 
istry the Saviour told His hearers exactly 
who He was. He never evidenced any 
signs of mental disturbance which might 
have occasioned delusions of grandeur 
and led to the assertions that He was the 
Son of God, equal in all things to the 
Father. Christ proved His claims to di- 
vinity by working miracles in His own 
name and by His own power—and the 
greatest, by rising from the dead to vin- 
dicate the truth of His teaching. 

When the followers of the Saviour are 
ridiculed for their adherence to His doc- 
trine and*men call them fools, when 
































they rejoice because they know that they 
are in grand company. They are one 
with Herod’s Fool, who is Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. 
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the FULTON LEWIS, JR., the radio 
ba: commentator whom New Dealers 

like least, was for many years a 
ahington correspondent for the 
€arst_ organizations. When you hear 
he self-assurance of Mr. Lewis’ voice on 
he Mutual network during dinner time 
om Monday to Friday, if you happen 
0 be a New Dealer there may be a 
ther strong temptation to suspect that 
t. Lewis could well be the hero of a 
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FULTON LEWIS JR. 


Self-confident, persuasive, independent—radio commentator New Dealers like least 


famous newspaper story, in which a re- 
porter strode into the home of a be- 
reaved widow in an ax-murder case and 
said: “Madam, speak to me like I was 
your family physician—I’m from the New 
York American.” 

Although he is. young enough in years 
—forty-one—still to suffer from uncer- 
tainties, there is no evidence that Lewis 
does. Whether you like what Lewis 
says or not, he has the patronizing bed- 
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By EDWIN A. LAHEY 


side manner of a hurried $20 physician 
when, he says it. Once in confidential 
and personal tones he advised some 
strikers in Pennsylvania to return to 
their coal mines and place their trust 
in the War Labor Board, declaring: “I 
know these men personally. I can give 
you my personal guarantee that you'll 
get an absolutely fair deal.” This per- 
sonal touch is typical of Lewis. After 
attending a White House press confer- 
ence with perhaps 100 other working 
newspapermen and_ radio reporters, 
Lewis is very apt to tell his audience 
of 2,500,000 listeners: “The President 
told me today... .” 

The phenomenal success of Lewis as 
a radio commentator is itself a good 
human excuse for what many who dis- 
like him call his cocksureness. His pro- 
nouncements are heard over more than 
150 stations, and some 110 local and 
regional sponsors pay him $4,500 a week. 
In addition to this he earns between 
$35,000 and $40,000 a year from lectures. 
Together with other incidentals his an- 
nual income reaches close to the $475,- 
000 mark. Under the present tax law, he 
is indeed a great financial asset to the 
bureaucratic government so frequently 
the subject of his attacks. Further, Lewis’ 
self-confidence is a vital protective mech- 
anism to a commentator whose integrity 
and intellectual honesty is so often un- 
der attack by government officials and 
progressives who have felt the effect of 
what they are certain has at times been 
subtle misrepresentation cleverly inter- 
woven with facts. 

Critics of Lewis are the more bitter 
because of the very persuasiveness of his 
attacks upon price fixing, public hous- 
ing, public regulation of motor trans- 
portation, the political activities of the 
C.1.0., etc. 

It is a persuasiveness that has gained 
him ardent followers and equally ardent 
foes. An indication of the type of op- 
position he has kindled is the example 
of the C.1.0. United Auto Workers who 
recently filed a petition with the Federal 
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Communications Commission charging 
radio station WHKC of Columbus, Ohio, 
with unfair censorship. The U.A.W. 
officials declared that they were forbid- 
den to discuss race, religion, or politics, 
but that “simultaneously, antilabor agi- 
tators like Fulton Lewis, Jr., and Boake 
Carter were permitted to pour forth 
their venom daily... .” 

What has been particularly exasperat- 
ing to bureaucrats and others is Lewis’ 
refusal to see things their way even after 
patient explanation. To them it is sheer 
obduracy. A government official summed 
up. his case against the radio sage by 
declaring: “It’s no use to spell out a 
situation for him. He’s back on the air 
in forty-eight hours with the same poison, 
with just enough truth to make it dif- 
ficult to knock down his facts.” Another 
official, former OPA chief Prentiss 
Brown, explained price-control to Lewis 
once, in the ABC fashion that has even 
convinced a_ préssure-group-conscious 
Congress that price-control is of tre- 
mendous social value, but the little 
seminar with Brown made no impression 
on Lewis, nor did it diminish his at- 
tacks on the “bureaucrats.” 

\ case that indicates that Lewis can 
be capable of irresponsible criticism oc- 
curred when the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation was establishing a program for 
rationing gasoline for commercial ve- 
hicles, in October 1942. It first set up a 
central mailing office in Detroit, where 
applications were received for certifi- 
cates of necessity. Lewis called the agency 
in Washington and asked for informa- 
tion for procuring gasoline for his sta- 
tion wagon, to haul feed for his turkeys 
on his Maryland estate. Theexplanation 
was duly given him, and two days later 
he was attacking the ODT because “a 
bunch of clerks in Detroit are telling 
you how much gas you can get.” 

Lewis’ most violent and persistent 
critic is George Seldes, the acidulous 
editor of a weekly newsletter called In 
Fact, whose masthead proclaims its mis- 
sion to be the exposure of “native Fas- 
cism, corrupt press, labor baiters.” In 
Foct’s repetitious charges that Lewis was 
a paid propagandist for the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers drew a 
hurt explanation from Lewis, which was 
printed by Seldes and used as the spring- 
board for further attack. Lewis’ explana- 
tion of the charges was as follows: 

“Left-wing extremists have long tried 
to tag me as an NAM stooge. They’ve 
failed. During 1939-40, it’s true, I did a 
weekly industrial morale builder called 
Defense Reporter, under NAM auspices, 
but they had nothing to do with the 
content or script. I reported what I 
found in defense plants, interviewed 
managers, union leaders, workers, and 
the like. But when some manufacturers 


later misrepresented time and a _ half 


after forty hours as a 40-hour week is- 
sue, I went at my own expense into 
Texas and Oklahoma and disclosed the 
truth. More recently, my broadcasts have 
shown up the fallacious propaganda that 
wage rises are out of line with corpora- 
tion profits.” 

As a matter of fact, the stand Lewis 
takes on many questions does coincide 
with the views of big business—but that 
by no means proves Seldes’ violent 
charges. Lewis is perfectly entitled to 
take such an attitude, but his listeners 
should be aware of the tendency. In 
February of this year Lewis complained 
of an ODT regulation that hampered 
the shipment of grain by motor truck. 
Shortly thereafter, an organization of 
truck operators in the northwest had a 
news release almost identical in wording 
to Lewis’ broadcast. His comments on 
price control accurately have reflected 
the feelings of big business, particularly 
the oil business. In November 1943, he 
attacked the “OPA clique” which was 
bent on holding ceiling prices in the 
oil industry and encouraging new pro- 
duction by subsidies. Mr. Lewis’ com- 
ments could well have been written by 
an oil operator. ; 

“We still get this same old argument 
that it (an oil price increase) will cost 
the American people $500,000,000 a 
year,” Lewis broadcast on November 5. 
“And at the same time Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau is trying to get 
Congress to cost them $10,500,000,000 





> When Oscar Wilde arrived in the 
United States on his first visit, he 
told the customs inspectors: “I 
have nothing to declare but my 
genius.” 

—“AVE MARIA” 





a year in additional taxes. We have 
crocodile tears about a half billion dol- 
lars, but we make a virtue of taking 


ten and a half billion away from the: 


same people.” 

Still other broadcasts by Lewis during 
the period of debate on subsidies versus 
price increases accurately reflected eco- 
nomic aspirations of big cattle raisers. 

Lewis’ recent crusade has been against 
the C.I.O. Political Action Committee, 
and his comments on this organization 
have precisely mirrored the fears of the 
Republican Old Guard and the South- 
ern reactionaries in the Democratic 
Party. 

For the record it should be stated that 
to an impartial observer Lewis has 
been something less than fair in 
his broadcasts on this subject. If 
Lewis is acquainted with the various 
laws governing campaign expenditures 
and political activities, the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, the Hatch Act, and the Smith- 
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Connally Act, and he certainly, by quot- 
ing portions of federal statutes, leads his 
listeners to believe that he is so ac 
quainted, it is difficult to believe that 
he is entirely disinterested in his dis. 
cussion of the C.I.O. Political Action 
Committee. He will, for example, quote 
Section 9 of the Smith-Connally Act, 
which makes it unlawful for any cor- 
poration or labor organization to con- 
tribute funds in an election campaign 
to any candidate or political committee. 
In doing so Lewis would lead the lis. 
tener to believe that the PAC was guilty 
of a law violation, and that the Attorney 
General condoned the same. The lis- 
tener could not learn from Lewis, try 
as he might, that the Southern Demo- 
crats who drafted the Smith-Connally 
Act exempted from its prohibitions the 
primary campaigns in which they get 
themselves automatically elected. 

The fact of the matter was that C.I1.0. 
leaders, who are quite as sharp as their 
enemies in Congress, took advantage of 
the primary exemptions of the Smith- 
Connally Act (as conceived by the 
Southern Democrats) and financed the 
PAC early in’ the year from the treas- 
uries of constituent unions. After the 
national political conventions, when 
Presidential candidates had been nomi- 
nated, these union funds were frozen 
until after the election, and a new sys- 
tem of financing, by rank and file con- 
tributions, was adopted. Whether the 
American public should approve of this 
procedure or not is beside the point. 
The point is it was perfectly legal and 
as such had the blessing of Attorney 
General Biddle, who came in for no 
little of Lewis’ criticism. Lewis evidenced 
much civic piety during his attack on 
PAC, expressing the fear that if the 
C.1.0. were allowed to organize to pro- 
tect its political interests, industrialists 
might get the idea to do the same, with 
evil results. It does not appear from the 
record that anyone of importance arose 
to point out to Lewis that industrialists 
have been doing that very thing since 
there have been industrialists. 

All of which makes it a bit confusing 
for his listeners. Is he for labor or 
against? Is he Old Guard or merely 
anti-New Deal? Or merely independent? 
Lewis is not “anti-labor.” He is anti- 
C.1.0., and is well regarded by A. F. of 
L. leaders, whom he has praised on 
numerous occasions in his overtures 
to attacks upon the C.1.O. He is 
not Old Guard. He can even sound “‘pro- 
gressive” at times. On July 7 of this year 
he broadcast an excellent defense of 
Donald Nelson’s plans for gradual re 
conversion to peacetime production. 
Lewis criticized the War Department, 
which opposed Nelson, for a “‘public-be- 
damned attitude,” the beneficiaries of 
which, he said, would be the big cor- 
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porations not in a position for imme- 
diate reconversion. 

Lewis can be magnanimous in correct- 
ing error. Early this year, during one of 
the War Labor Board-Montgomery 
Ward crises, he described the mainten- 
ance of membership clause as a com- 
pulsion upon workers to join a union. 
He corrected the error even before the 
WLB had the opportunity formally to 
protest. 

He was the first radio commentator 
ever to give an individual under attack 
a chance to answer back. Last Novem- 
ber, when Lewis was violently criticizing 
the food price subsidy program, Rep. 
Wright Patman of Texas, a_ subsidy 
champion, demanded radio time to re- 
ply to the commentator’s attacks. The 
Mutual network turned down Congress- 
man Patman, but Lewis overrode the 
network officials and gave the Texas 
Congressman his entire 15-minute spot 
on the following Monday evening, a 
sensational departure in radio practice. 

Radio itself owes much to Lewis. As 
the first president of the Radio Corres- 
pondents Association in Washington, he 
fought for and won Capitol press gal- 
lery and White House rights for radio 
reporters. If the day arrives (as the old- 
school newspapermen dread it will) 
when the microphones are brought into 
the President’s oval office to present the 
actual give and take of the White House 
press conferences to radio listeners, 
Lewis will have contributed much to the 
launching of that dubious feature. 

After thirteen years in the news- 
paper business in Washington, Lewis 
went into radio because he felt it had 
“frontier.” He filled in on vacation relief 
for a news commentator on. station 
WOL in Washington in 1937, became 
a regular commentator on that station, 
at a modest salary, in October of that 
year, and went on the Mutual’s national 
network in December. 

His fine voice brought him a following 
on Mutual, but Lewis was just another 
radio commentator until September 
1939, when he scored his first big scoop 
in radio. He had met Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh at a Washington dinner, lis- 
tened to Lindbergh expound his isola- 
tionism, and invited the famed flyer to 
appear on his radio program. Lindbergh 
was a sensation, but Lewis subsequently 
felt called upon to disavow the implica- 
tion that he himself was a rabid isola- 
tionist. He later said he “was just yell- 
ing for a little time, and I got it.” 

Lewis frequently identifies himself in- 
timately with national problems, just 
like that. He has a propensity for look- 
ing back upon a situation where he at- 
tacked something on the air, and saying 
“I soon cleared that up.” But with all 
this seeming vanity, he appears to have 
an instinctive sense of intellectual limi- 
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Little Cindy 


> Little Cindy had not been observing the proper table 
manners, and as a punishment she was made to eat her 
dinner at a little table in the corner of the dining room. 
She was ignored by the rest of the family until they heard 


her saying grace: 


“I thank thee, Lord, for preparing for me a table in 


the presence of mine enemies.” 








tation, and seldom wanders into the 
difficult field of international relations. 
He is at his best when he is “heating up” 
domestic situations, and battling the 
New Deal and all its works. 

It should be noted that in March 
1943, Lewis won the $1,000 prize estab- 
lished by Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont and the 
Florida National Group of Banking In- 
stitutions for the year’s best work as 
radio commentator. The award cited his 
“initiative in the aggressive, independ- 
ent, and meritorious gathering, interpre- 
tation, and presentation of news through 
the medium of radio.” 

A staff of four editorial and research 
workers and two stenographers help as- 
semble the Lewis broadcasts, at salaries 
ranging from $50 to $150 a week. Lewis’ 
office adjoins that of WOL, the Mutual 
station in Washington. 

Lewis is a native of Washington, born 
in 1903 into a family with five genera- 
tions of Washingtonians on his mother’s 
side and three on his father’s. He is a 
descendant of Mordecai Lewis, one of 
the financiers of the Revolution. He at- 
tended the public schools of Washing- 
ton, where he showed a flair for music, 
and the University of Virginia. He left 
college in 1924 and began his newspaper 
career with the Washington Herald, 
where he conducted a fishing column 
and was a general news reporter. In 
three years he was city editor of the 
paper, and after a year of this, he left 
in 1928 to work for Mr. Hearst’s Uni- 
versal Service, where he was Washington 
bureau chief until 1937. From 1933 to 
1936 he wrote a column, ‘““The Washing- 
ton Sideshow,” for King Features Syn- 
dicate, a Hearst organization. In June 
1936, while covering the White House, 
he received word that his wife Alice, a 
daughter of Claudius Hart Huston, one- 
time chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, had borne him a lusty 
son, and Lewis boasted to his colleagues 
that another President had been born. 
A few days later a White House limou- 
sine pulled up to the modest row house 
in Foxhall village where the Lewises 


still live when in town, and an attendant 
delivered a photograph of the President, 
autographed: “To Fulton Lewis III, 
from one President to another President 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt.” This friendly 
gesture did not in any way affect the 
critical tone of Lewis’ White House news 
coverage. 

Lewis purchased his seven-room house 
in Foxhall village ten years ago, for 
about $10,000. He has another home in 
St. Mary’s county, Maryland, where the 
Patuxent River empties into Chesapeake 
Bay, 80 miles southeast of Washington. 
Purchased for a slight sum ten years ago, 
when Lewis was a $100 a week reporter, 
the 76-acre tract now represents an in- 
vestment of $50,000. Corn planted by a 
farmer-tenant provides feed for a cow, 
a horse, hogs, turkeys, and ducks. Lewis 
bred pheasants for the luxury trade be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but discontinued this 
activity because he didn’t want anyone 
charging that he was a wartime sybarite 
—as certainly his enemies would. 

Lewis is tall, handsome, and well pro- 
portioned, with sandy hair. He walks 
with what, if it is not a swagger, is an 
air of independence. He lays great stress 
on his independence, whatever his crit- 
ics may say of intellectual bondage to 
the vested interests. He has a system of 
local sponsors for his broadcasts, Lewis 
says, so that he will not be under the sug- 
gestion of pressure from an advertiser. 

As long as there are classes of society 
no radio commentator who confines him- 
self to domestic issues and political crit- 
icism can help but have enthusiastic fans 
and as large a number who fume. Lewis 
has done much to broadcast the failings 
of the New Deal, bureaucracy, and 
labor. He has not always been disinter- 
ested in his reporting. He has not always 
been right in his-judgments. But he has 
focused attention on national problems. 
His listeners should know the color 
glasses worn by the man who tells them 
five nights a week, “That’s the top of 
the news as it looks from here.” After 
all Lewis is a commentator—not a pure 
reporter. And facts can be colored. 








\ AJ BEN the daily full hour of work 
\ is over, the schoolboys quit the 
shops. It is playtime—free time for 
until school is resumed in the 
afternoon. In a briefer span than it 
takes to tell, the boys are down to their 
avorite games. Basketball, marbles, hop- 
scotch, top-whipping, kite-flying, cricket- 


them 


fighting, checkers, chess and _ other 
eames—each according to his desire, 
though somewhat “dependent upon the 
season of the year. Twelve o'clock is 
recreation time for the apprentices. 


Chey first recite the Angelus in the 
church with the schoolboys, then they 
take over the basketball court, even 
(hough our own or the outside boys 
might have been using it. This is their 
est and recreation period, and we see 
that nothing and no one prevents them 
irom getting it. However, the schoolboys 
lo join with them in their fun and 

At one o'clock the whistle sum- 
nons the apprentices to the shops, and 
he bell is sounded for the afternoon 
ession of school. 

rhree-thirty 


fames 
> 


finds the schoolboys 
at recreation, though not a few 
of them devote the time to study. It is 
3ut four-thirty will find them 
all eagerly waiting for the apprentices 


again 


yptl nal 





to join with them—and then to supper. 
Like the teachers and the boys from 


the street, our orphans partake of only 
two meals a day. Breakfast is eaten at 
o'clock, and the stretch between 
that meal and supper is not considered 
too long to wait. Time was, when, not- 
withstanding the local custom, we had 
a noon-day meal for all our boys. Break- 
fast then would have been immediately 
after Mass. But we have been forced to 
abandon this mid-day meal in an effort 
to cut down on the amount of rice used. 
Not so much because of the lack of this 
commodity as the wherewithal to pur- 


nine 


chase it at inflation prices. 
[ was wont to purchase a year’s supply 
of grain immediately after the harvest in 


he fall 


impossible, 


Now, however, this is quite 
since those who have a 
on the market hold out on the 


orner!l 


selling of the rice until pretty close to 
the Chinese New Year, when they are 
sure of obtaining the highest possible 
prices. So, unless one manages to acquire 
the necessary quantity by purchasing in 
small amounts even from distant down- 
river districts, he will have to pay out 
what is asked, or starve. 

Last year when I was asked by the 
Central Mission how much I would need 
to purchase the next year’s supply of 
rice, I set the amount at two hundred 
thousand dollars National Currency. 
Scarcely two months had elapsed from 
the time I gave this information until 
I could begin to get the rice, when I 
realized that three hundred thousand 
and more would have to be expended. 
One simply could not purchase in large 
amounts, and after each small purchase, 
the price would take another jump. 
There had been a bumper crop in our 
district as in practically all Free China. 
But one just doesn’t sell when he knows 
that the Japs are again nearing China’s 
“rice-bowl” at Changteh. And, as they 
had done for several years in succession, 
they again succeeded in getting through 
and carting off most of that district’s 
rice. 

Six years ago eighteen dollars Na- 


tional Currency was all that was asked 
for a bushel of rice. Now, it costs three 
thousand five hundred dollars for the 
same amount. At that time too, fifteen 
dollars was the top salary paid to 
teachers, and others of the same class— 
this for one month’s work—and with this 
amount they could very nicely feed 
and clothe themselves and their families 
with money to spare. Skilled workmen, 
carpenters, masons, painters, etc., were 
paid sixty cents a day, and they were 
better off than they are now at fifty 
dollars and more for a day’s labor. 
Though the above-mentioned teachers 
receive over fifteen hundred per month, 
they, like the laborers, sigh for the good 
old days. Salaries everywhere are based 
upon the cost of rice and cloth. If, for 
us, the exchange had kept in step with 
the inflation, it would be easy enough 
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to get along, and the fantastic prices for 
commodities would phase us but little. 
However, the governments, a few years 
ago, fixed the rate of exchange at twenty 
dollars Chinese National currency to 
one dollar United States currency. This 
in an effort to stabilize China’s currency 
and to prevent inflation. At any rate 
the hardest hit in these inflationary days 
is the missionary. 

Is it any wonder then that we at the 
Orphanage find it hard to make ends 
meet? We could send these little ones 
away—tell them to go shift for them- 
selves. But times are too hard. No one 
is willing to give away a bowl of rice. 
There is nothing extra—nothing is 
wasted. With us only the sick boys get 
that extra meal. Only the sick are given 


meat and eggs. Formerly it was a custom 
with us to have meat on Sundays, holy- 
days, and holidays, but meat is a rarity 
now. Fifty dollars for a pound of pork— 
at the twenty-to-one exchange _ this 
would be two and one-half dollars in 
United States money! I wonder what 
Americans would say if pork couldn’t 
be had for less than even one dollar. 
And they were asking one hundred 
dollars for a pound of meat in Kunming 
six months ago. What must they be ask- 
ing for these necessities now? 

When supper is over all go to the 
church for night prayers. The Catholic 
teachers and many of the Christians 
from the street make this a regular prac- 
tice, especially during those months 
when we have special devotions, and 
whenever we have Benediction—on Sun- 
days and feastdays. During the week, 
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from Monday to Friday inclusive, after 
the devotions in the church, all go to 
the school hall to listen to the preached 
doctrine. Of the fourteen teachers in our 
school, eight are Catholic. And it falls to 
one of these to preach doctrine for a 
half-hour each night for the entire week. 
Not haphazardly, but after previous 
serious study of the subject. Thus they 
continue, each in his turn, to preach 
the doctrine of the Church as outlined 
by the Director, until the school vaca- 
tion periods. Many non-Christian Chi- 
nese attend—men and women of the 
neighborhood, as well as the schoolboys 
who at that time are flocking in for the 
customary one hour of study at night in 
the school. 

The half-hour of doctrine ended, the 





apprentices are free to recreate until 
bedtime, while the schoolboy orphans 
are obliged with the lads from the street 
to go to their own classroom in the 
school, each with his little oil lamp for 
night study. All the teachers are present 
for this hour to keep order and to give 
help if necessary. The idea is to make 
sure that the boys do put in extra time 
at their books outside of school hours. 
All the schools of the city adhere to this 
practice. And they wait until darkness 


‘has set in before the study hour begins. 


Study time over, the torch-light proces- 
sion files out of the school; and, even as 
during the day, they line up according 
to grades, and leave the Mission in an 
orderly manner. Our own boys recreate 
until bedtime. 

When the warning bell is sounded, 
all play must cease. This is followed ten 


minutes later by the bedtime bell. The 
door of the dormitory is opened, and as 
each one enters he leaves his shoes or 
sandals in the rack near the door, and 
then walks barefooted or in stockinged 
feet to-his bed, When all are present 
the Prefect gives the signal to pray; then 
kneeling they recite aloud the Our 
Father, the Hail Mary, and the Glory 
be to the Father—then a short silence 
for examination of conscience, followed 
by an Act of Contrition, with an invoca- 
tion to St. Michael and to St. Francis 
Xavier for the conversion of China. 
Since this building is on the highest 
promontory in the city, and the windows 
are unglassed latticework, the whole 
town can hear them. And the towns- 
people like it. They like to hear the 
boys pray—they like the regularity and 
the discipline. 

We take in as many of the local peo- 
ple’s sons as we can conveniently ac- 
comodate as boarders. Many have to be 
turned away. The parents, especially of 
those from the country, are truly disap- 
pointed. They feel that their sons would 
be safe with us, keeping practically the 
same rules as the orphans, and not being 
free to wander around outside at will. 
These lads go out only with the Direc- 





tor’s permission. They are given a ticket 
which is handed to the gateman, so he, 
too, will be aware of their absence; and 
on returning they must report. We have 
been beset by the townspeople to take 
their daughters into our Boy’s School. 
Many refuse to send their daughters to 
the co-ed schools on the street, but 
would gladly send them to us. 

Officials and many non-Christians of 
the city have many times praised the 
spirit of brotherly affection as they have 
seen it exemplified by our boys through- 
out the city and the surrounding 
countryside. They have marveled at it 
during the air-raid alarms when the 
stretcher bearers carry the bedridden to 
a haven of safety beyond the city; the 
boys coming home from long walks car- 
rying the smaller lads pick-a-back; and 
those suddenly taken ill, whether from 
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sunstroke or other cause, thus carried 
through the streets back to the Mission. 
And they have heard the stories of the 
long vigils by the bedside of the sick 
and dying, told to them by their sons 
who attend the Mission School; or the 
tales related to them by the teachers 
who daily instruct these boys and have 
for years witnessed the untiring, un- 
complaining work of the infirmarians 
and dispensary helpers; and the solici- 
tude of the older boys for the safety of 
the younger orphans when they are at 
the river or the swimming hole behind 
the Mission. 

There is one thing even the smallest 
of the boys can tell you; and this is, 
that all who have the Faith, not only 
the priest, but all men and women, girls 
and boys who have been received into 
the true Church, are obliged to know 
the doctrine of the Church so they can 
explain it to others, and they should give 
good example so as to lead others into 
the Catholic Church. They consider the 
burden to be, not only the priest’s, but 
their own. Always uppermost in their 
minds is this desire to give good ex- 
ample and to take advantage of every 
opportunity to explain the rites and 
doctrine of the Church to the pagan 





school boys. I can attribute many con- 
versions to the efforts of Our Lady’s 
Orphans. 

My hope and prayer in these trouble- 
some times is that we will not have to 
abandon altogether this work for the 
poor youth of China. We have made a 
good start and have traveled far with 
the help we have received from the 
regular benefactors of Our _ Lady’s 
Orphanage. We would that many more 
could see in our endeavors an opportun- 
ity to spread the Faith in China, and 
that they would come forward—willingly 
and wholeheartedly—to help us in this 
work, even as the orphan boys by their 
prayers and good example help to 
further the Church in China. 

I had never thought I would come 
to this; but now, gladly am I become a 
beggar for these “beloved” of Christ. 












The Sisters’ formula for smiling faces is simple enough: A sound 


mind in a sound body—achieved in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere 


Chang Elegant bold— 
Indeed! 


By SR. JANE MARIE 


\GINE a territory as extensive as 
whole of New England and half 
of N York State with ‘a population 
equal to that of all New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States combined, 
and then picture in those 83,000 square 
mil | among those 30,000,000 people 
Catholic junior high school for 
girls. Yes, such is the only such school 
no ctioning in all Free China. What 
nmentary, you will say, on the 
nent of Catholic education in 
of the Church’s vineyard. True, 
nd t an embarrassing condition for 
es who are obliged to witness 
he heart of their vicariates the 
vent of big, well-staffed, well- 
Protestant senior high schools 
for boys but also for girls, and 

places of colleges too. 

Middle School, an out- 
the elementary school ‘con- 
the Sisters of Charity since 

19 opened in 1939 and graduated 

its first class of ten members three years 

later. In June of last year twelve more 
be ulumnae. The present enroll- 
ment is close to a hundred, fourteen of 
wh ire in the third year. Pagans, of 
col far outnumber Christians—about 
five to one—and must continue to do so 
the Church finds larger numbers 
of converts among educated classes, and 


~ 


one lon 


SI Tsui 


this it can do only if and when more 
Catholic schools of higher education are 
made available. 

Last year four of our pagan pupils re- 
ceived Baptism. A fifth wanted.to, but 
at the last minute was prevented. In 
early childhood, following Chinese tra- 
dition, she was espoused. Her pagan 
fiancé, probably more through ignorance 
than through conviction or malice, ob- 
jected to her taking the step. That day, 
however, will come, I feel confident, 
when Chang Chin Hsiu (Chang Elegant 
Gold, indeed!) will be Chang Maliya, 
which is to say, Chang Mary. Of the re- 
cent converts three are still with us; the 
fourth finished in June. Every day an 
hour’s catechetical instruction is pro- 
vided for the Christians. Attendance on 
the part of others is optional. Always a 
few, prompted in some cases, it is true, 
merely by curiosity, listen in—and still 
others are drawn by the doctrine itself. 
Sister Maria Loretta is in charge of this 
work and does it thoroughly. Once a 
week Father Francis: Flaherty gives an 
hour’s talk to all the school. Thus the 
pupils, pagan and Christian alike, ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Church's teach- 
ing, which, though the gift of Faith 
never be vouchsafed many, may never- 
theless favorably dispose them toward 
the Church whenever they again meet it 
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and may prompt them even to defend 
it from attack. 

Indeed, such has already been the 
case. One of last year’s converts, Cheng 
Chung Mei, though she attended the 
doctrine class regularly, appeared to fol- 
low it indifferently. Yet it was learned 
that on her trips to and from Supu, her 
home town, she frequently sought oppor- 
tunity to question both boatmen and 
fellow travelers about their religious be- 
liefs and to instruct them in the Catholic 
Faith. She quite amazed her school com- 
panions by her knowledge and her zeal. 
Again last year a teacher in a classroom 


.one day professed himself a believer in 


the man-from-an-ape theory, whereat the 
class rose en masse to refute his argu- 
ments. Not least articulate—all indeed 
were vociferous in their rebuttals—was 
Hsia Wan Li, a pagan then and a pagan 
still. While lacking the grace of the Sac- 
raments which infuse faith, hope, and 
charity into the soul and make one a 
strong, perfect, soldier-like Christian, she 
thus bore witness to the truth of the 
above assertion, that given a Catholic 
education, pagans do absorb at least part 
of the Church’s teachings and sometimes 
are instrumental in enlightening others 
who assail them. 

Very different from our high schools 
at home is the day’s order of time here. 
Is not that American school boy or girl 
a rara avis who, without coaxing or 
threats, hops out of bed at the unearthly 
hour of five and begins class at six? Some 
day-pupils must get up even earlier. One 
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girl who had a sore foot and therefore 


had to travel very slowly was for a time” 


obliged to rise at three-thirty and walk 
two hours in from the country. From six 
o'clock to eight, pupils attend class “on 
an empty stomach.” Not till then do 
they sit down to their bowl of thin, 
watery rice and a single vegetable. Every 
girl has her own bowl and chopsticks. 
With a second pair of chopsticks she 
serves herself from the dish of vegetables 
placed in the center of the table. Dining 
room tables are always of an invariable 
size and style—that is, square, perhaps a 
little larger than the ordinary card table 
common if the States. Two sit at each 
side on a single bench. Following the 
custom universal in the schools of the 
country, silence is observed at all meals. 
Only the click, click, click of the k’uai- 
ize, or chopsticks, is heard. As soon as 
one finishes her small bowl of rice, to 
replenish it she goes to a large wooden 
tub containing great, steaming heaps of 
the native’s favorite article of diet. 
Three, four, five times she returns for a 
“refill.” Finally, she washes her things 
and puts them in the place marked with 
her name on a rack at one end of the 
room. At once classes are resumed. Two 
more hours of work, a study period, a 
doctrine class, a quarter of an hour's 
housecleaning, and then it’s dinner 
time. That over, the pupils are free until 
one-thirty—free, that is, to wash their 
clothes and take a bath if they so wish. 

Frequently, and particularly at this 
season, sports claim the students’ atten- 
tion. Just now a three-day field meet is 
in progress. Consequently, little else is 
on their minds. So far we have captured 
second and third places in one of the 
races and first place in basketball. This 
latter was a great triumph. Fu Hsiang 
and Chen Teh, the two opponents, are 
Shen Tsui’s traditional rivals. Our best 
athlete is a Christian—a fine, popular, 
all-round girl in every sense of the word. 

The afternoon school session lasts 
three, sometimes four hours. At the close 
in general assembly the “San Min Chu 
I” or national anthem, is sung and the 
flag lowered. On weekdays the Christians 
have barely sufficient time for a hasty 
supper, as at half-past five they join all 
the mission Christians in the church for 
evening prayers and at times Benedic- 
tion. After two hours of study comes 
bedtime and the close of a long-drawn- 
out day. 


That the school should be self-sup- 
porting is naturally a real desideratum, 
but that it is not and cannot be at pres- 
ent is the simple fact. The tuition this 
term is, for boarders, four hundred 
ninety dollars and two tan (approxi- 
mately two bushels) of rice; and for day- 
pupils, one hundred dollars and five tu 
(approximately a half bushel) of rice. 
That looks like a pretty substantial sum 
of money, doesn’t it? In United States 
currency it amounts to about seventy-five 
and eighteen dollars respectively. If 
teachers’ salaries did not have to be met, 
the financial problem would be non- 
existent. But they do have to be met. 
Ergo, the financial problem is not non- 
existent. Rather, it is very much “exist- 
ent.” For the present month alone five 
thousand dollars (national currency) 
must be paid out in salaries. I say for 
the present month alone, for as I am 
certain that I am in China, just so cer- 
tain am I that next month will see an 
increase. The cost of living daily takes 
such a jump that wages have become as 
unstable as prices. 

Were it not for the magnificent gen- 
erosity of our friends in America, Shen 
Tsui Middle School could never have 
opened its doors in the first place or, 
once opened, have kept them open. 
Should the day ever come when we can 
no longer carry on, the Church in Hu- 
nan will suffer a most severe setback, a 
loss incalculable in its effects. As was 
pointed out at the beginning, the 
Church’s great need, its imperative need, 
is not merely junior high schools but 
schools of senior grade as well. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese system, middle school 
—a rough parallel of the American high 
school—is divided into two school courses 
of three years each, called lower middle 
and higher middle, a six-year course in 
all. Our school to date comprises only 
the lower middle. Today in China edu- 
cation is taking a tremendous boom. 
Both the central government in Chung- 
king and the local governments every- 
where are straining to provide the means 
of education, and the demand for it is 
growing far in excess of the number of 
institutions that can be supplied. 

Teacher training is still woefully in- 
adequate, but the movement for im- 
provement is under way. The Catholic 
girls whom we are training to be teach- 
ers must go for their degrees to govern- 
ment co-ed (and free thought), or Prot- 





Unwarranted Charity 


> A young man ordered two dozen roses to be sent to his fiancée, aged 
twenty-four, and he wrote on the card that was to go with them: 

“A rose for every year of your precious life.” 
~ After he had gone, the florist said to his attendant, “Throw in an 
extra dozen. He’s an extra good customer.” 

So far the marriage hasn’t taken place! 
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estant higher middle schools. The present 
drawback to.our opening a higher mid- 
dle school is the problem of teachers’ 
salaries—eight hundred dollars (United 
States currency) a year for each teacher! 
If generous benefactors could only pro- 
vide financial backing to take on more 
teachers—for the new three-year course— 
we could overcome other difficulties. 

We must not, we cannot therefore let 
the impression be gotten that the Church 
is indifferent to education. After all, did 
not Christ say “Teach ye all nations’? 
Our Lord did not say, “Let governments 
teach, let society teach, let private in- 
dividuals teach.” Rather, He commis- 
sioned His Apostles and their successors; 
in other words, the Church. Teaching 
then is its sacred and solemn obligation, 
be it in crowded metropolitan areas or 
desert oases, in the most advariced cul- 
tural centers of the West or among the 
most backward, dull-witted aborigines of 
the East, in the kindergarten classroom 
or the university lecture hall. 


UR present quarters are a make- 
shift, resembling a crazy or patch- 


work quilt. Since the bombing of the 
convent and school in May 1941, the 
latter has been occupying what had pre- 
viously been a private residence first, 
then the seminary, later the orphanage, 
and finally a refugee camp. Many an old 
barn in rural America could be called 
palatial in comparison. Floors of rough, 
broken planks, walls to which white- 
wash will no longer adhere, windows 
with no glass, doors without catch or 
knob, porous roofs through which the 
rain passes freely—such is our high class 
private boarding school. We are, of 
course, ardently longing for the day, when 
the war is over, our new six-grade high 
school, complete in junior and senior 
departments, will be erected, such a 
school as will rival in every respect any 
other anywhere in all interior China. 
The Catholic education it offers must be 
second to none, and it will be if our 
ever-being-solicited and ever-giving-liber- 
ally Americans contribute the necessary 
funds. 

Nothing at all will be left undone 
which both the Passionist Fathers and 
the Sisters of Charity can do to make it 
the model, the ideal, the perfect Catho- 
lic school we earnestly want it to be. On 
you then, dear Readers, may we count 
to helps realize our dream? Do you 
think that your mission circle, bridge 
club, alumni or alumnae organization, 
school mission unit, social sorority, so- 
ciety, lodge, council—whatnot, might like 
to perpetuate its memory by founding a 
scholarship or by assisting in some ma- 
terial way, however small or large, to 
ensure the permanence and further ex- 
tension of Hunan’s only Catholic high 
school for girls? 





ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Sniper Plays Dead 


> AN wea of the wily character of our foe is given in the 
following extract from “Air Force”: 


One -enemy can hold up a whole patrol—and inflict severe 
damage—when he plays it the smart way. 

The smart guy in this case was a Jap sniper. He operated 
from a treetop and fired on an American patrol advancing 
up the New Guinea coast. The troops halted, located the 
sniper and fired. A body fell from a tree. The troops ad- 
vanced and were fired on a second time. They stopped, fired, 
and scored another “kill.” Then it happened all over again. 

Investigation revealed that a single sniper had been hold- 
ing up the patrol. The enemy had placed dummies in other 
trees and these,dummies had been dropped by a pulley 
arrangement to make our troops think they had cleared the 
opposition. 

The same technique was used elsewhere in the battle area. 
On one occasion the sniper’s dummy was regulated so that 
it could be hoisted back into place. But the sniper wasn’t 
invulnerable. He made the mistake of pulling the dummy 
back up too soon, giving away his ruse. 


The Rains Came 


> From “Eprror & PuBLisHEer” comes the following account 
of a novel method of bringing rain: 


Some persons pray for rain and others swear for it, but in 
Lincoln, Ill., the businessmen advertised for it, and where 
other efforts failed, the power of the newspaper prevailed 
and the rains came. 

The drought was so dry that the advertisers in the Lincoln 
Evening Courier of Aug. 15 claimed they were ‘Crackin’ Up!” 
and “Goin’ Whackey,” that they didn’t “want no flood” but 
they did want “R-A-I-N.” Their vehemence was so great that 
they took two ads, one full page and one half-page, to tell 
about it, and the newspaper wanted the rain so badly and 
believed in its power so strongly that it agreed to charge 
nothing for the space if the rain didn’t come by 3 P. M., 
August 18. 

The Courier got its endorsement from the heavens and the 
advertisers, who had asserted that they expected results from 
their advertising and then got them, paid cheerfully. For the 
rain answered the ads before the deadline. 


Hotel Headache 


» Mary Day WINN gives some information on the most 
popular method of souvenir-collecting. From “This Week”: 


Almost anything small—and preferably bearing a mono- 
gram—will fill the bill as a memento, but spoons are the 
favorites. Recently an elegant ‘gentleman, dining in the 


(alegorica 


Waldorf, drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and several 
teaspoons clattered to the floor. The Waldorf loses 7,000 of 
these a year. Other popular mementos are coffee and teapots, 
silver ice buckets, trays and marmalade stands. Little pepper 
mills are irresistible; the French Pavilion, at the World’s Fair, 
lost 1,000 in two seasons. Monogrammed ash trays almost 
jump into the pockets of guests. 

Managers bear up stoically over the loss of matches, soap 
and—since rationing began—sugar cubes; but they howl with 
pain when a door key is taken, as replacements are now very 
difficult. One manager was puzzled, though grateful, when a 
key was returned recently from Scotland, with a letter saying 
that it had been found in a wooden box floating in Loch 
Argyll. Only a fiction writer could figure out how it got 
there; or how the sugar cube bearing the name of the Molly 
Pitcher Hotel, in Red Bank, N. J., got in the sugar bowl 
of a little restaurant in southern Italy. It was found there by 
Private Francis Little, also of Red Bank, and made him feel 
quite homesick. 

Many people have a strange psychology about pilfering. 
You'd be perfectly safe in leaving your diamonds with them, 
but they feel that it isn’t stealing if they do it from a corpora- 
tion. Recently the restaurant manager of one of the country’s 
swankiest hostelries was invited to a private dinner party. 
The table was set with silver filched exclusively from his 
own dining rooms! 


Encouraging Words 


> Ir you’RE ForTYIsH and dreading to be fifty, M. M. in the 
“Church of Ireland Gazette” has some comforting statistics: 


How false the impression is that men and women past 
forty cannot accomplish real successes! For everyone who is 
of use to the world at 35, there are two who are of greater 
value when they reach 40. Many of the world’s greatest men 
and women did not become great until middle-life or even 
later. Who would not consider the life of Abraham Lincoln 
a brilliant success? Yet, until the time he was elected Presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. at the age of 51 he had no notable 
political victories. 

Dumas, Joseph Conrad, Milton and many others met suc- 
cess after 50. Wagner was well advanced in years before his 
music received even a favorable hearing. Michelangelo did 
his greatest statues and frescoes after middle-life. Gladstone, 
Voltaire, and Bismarck were obscure figures at 50. George 
Washington was nearing 50 when he organized the forces 
of the Colonies against tyranny and injustice, and he was 
57 when he was made President for the first time. Cato began 
the study of Greek at 80. General Foch and General Joffre 
were past 60 when their final great triumph came at the end 
of the last war. | 

As we grow older we acquire judgment and a knowledge 
of human nature, though we may have lost some of the en- 
thusiasm and tireless energy of youth. The window through 
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which we gaze upon life is of clearer glass, and we can see 
that the world is full of both good and bad, but that the 
good is the only thing to be concerned about. 


GI Resourcefulness 


p> AN EXAMPLE of GI resourcefulness published in “Talks” 
was told on.C.B.S. by Edward R. Morrow: 


The American soldier is the most resourceful one in the 
world and here is a case to prove it: A GI was supposed to 
meet a girl at a theater. At the last minute his pass was 
nullified and he was placed on KP. So the GI sought out 
one of his luckier brethren to emulate John Alden. The 
pal never had met the girl . . . and London is pretty well 
crowded with girls. Not one whit dismayed, the pal found 
a “sandwich board” sign and paraded up and down in front 
of the theater with this scrawled across him, fore and aft: 
“Mary, I have been a bad boy and can’t come to town 
tonight, Tom.” The substitute met the girl; and half of 
London knew Tom was on KP. 


Trade Winds 


> IN HIS COLUMN on literary folks and things that appears 
in the “Saturday Review of Literature,” under the heading 
“Trade Winds,” Bennett Cerf reports: 


Rex Stout, creator of Nero Wolfe, and bewhiskered spear- 
head of the Writer’s War Board, was a passenger aboard a 
crowded Madison Avenue bus one day last week. An aggres- 
sive little man battled his way to Stout’s side, and, unable 
to reach a strap, forthwith clutched a strand of the author's 
beard in a grip of iron. Stout spluttered indignantly for a 
full block, and then, in a tone of voice previously reserved 
exclusively for Doyothy Thompson, demanded “Will you 
kindly take your paws away from my beard?” “What's the 
matter, mister?” said the little man. “Getting off?”. . . 

Robert Considine’s wife and her father were strolling in 
Central Park recently, when the old man spotted a stalwart 
youngster a few feet ahead, sprawled out on a bench, deeply 
engrossed in a book. “Look at that young rascal,” he grum- 
bled angrily, “out of uniform, wasting good working hours 
over a book!” As they passed the youth, the father glanced 
at the title of the book, Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, it read, 
“By Ted Lawson and Robert Considine.” The old man ‘said 
nothing for several moments. Then he turned to his daughter. 
“You know,” he hazarded, “I'll bet that poor boy has heart 
trouble!” 


Feeling Tired? 


> Dr. Rosert H. Fetpt has some very interesting observa- 
tions on tiredness in healthy persons which he describes in 
an article, “What Doctors Know About Fatigue,” that ap- 
peared in the “American Mercury.” For example: 


Early in the war, Army doctors began asking questions of 
top-notch physiologists. Rumor had it that German soldiers 
used some sort of stimulant to prevent exhaustion during 
the battle of France. Is there a “pep-pill” that will lessen or 
delay the appearance of physical fatigue in soldiers? ‘Tired- 
ness is considered an important element of Vitamin B Com- 
plex deficiency. Will large doses of this vitamin combat 
fatigue? Almost overnight researchers in widely scattered 
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institutions began a study of the military aspects of fatigue 
for the Army. 

Soldiers at a nearby camp volunteered for experiments at 
the University of Minnesota under Ancel Keys and Austin 
Henschel. The men received the standard Army ration which 
is adequate in all vitamins. For several consecutive days they 
were given capsules containing large doses of the B Complex 
vitamins. At other times, they received placebo capsules that 
were identical in taste and appearance with the others, al- 
though they contained only an inert substance. Carrying full 
packs, the men marched up-grade on a motor-driven tread 
mill for fifteen to ninety minutes a day. Their marching 
ability and efficiency were the same whether they took vita- 
mins or placeboes. The subjective feeling of fatigue was un- 
affected by the added Vitamin B; Complex. One soldier in- 
sisted that his marching vigor was greatly enhanced, but at 
the time he was unknowingly in the placebo group. 

In the next experiments at the, University of Minnesota, 
healthy young men were deliberately placed on a diet low 
in Vitamin B, for several weeks. Then they were given place- 
bo capsules or B; capsules during alternate weeks. Although 
they suffered from mild B; deficiency, their ability to perform 
hard physical work was not improved by vitamin medication. 
The advertisements to the contrary, the well-nourished, tired 
person will gain nothing from vitamin B; medication if these 
young men who were actually vitamin deficient were not 
benefited. 





Fortune in Stamps 


> H. T. Down HeEwirr gives some examples of stamp col- 
lectors’ luck. Taken from the British magazine, “Catholic 
Fireside”: 


Stamp collecting was the subject of conversation between 
two neighbors one day. Said the man called upon: “I used 
to do a little in philately and stuck the stamps in a exercise 
book.” The book was produced, and the discolored pages 
turned over. Presently the visitor—an experienced collector— 
noticed on one page marked “Mauritius” the finest unused 
copy of the “Post Office’ Two Pence that has ever been 
found. Some time later the stamp came into the possession 
of King George V for the sum of 1,150 pounds. Very much 
more would be needed to buy it now. ; 

There is a romantic side to philately. In 1847 a Mr. Hough 
sent a letter to his fiancee in Alexandria, Virginia, the Jetter 
bearing a round five cent stamp. Eventually the young lady 
became Mrs. Hough and sixty years after her daughter found 
the stamp in a dainty packet of keepsakes, parting with it 
in 1907 for 600 pounds. 

Out of curiosity a lad asked his father to let him examine 
some remote correspondence. In doing so he lighted upon a 
valuable envelope. On it were the One Penny and Two Pence 
“Post Office” Mauritius. The envelope was sold first of all 
for 1,600 pounds. Shortly after it was parted with for 1,800 
pounds. Ultimately the envelope came into the possession 
of Mr. Arthur Hind, but he had to pay 11,000 pounds for it. 

In a 2,000,000-pound stamp exhibition in 1923, Mr. Hind 
had on show a red one-cent British Guiana of 1856, said 
to. be the only specimen in existence. A covering of paper 
protected the stamp so that it might not lose any of its color. 
The stamp was the property of a schoolboy at one time, 
and he sold it to a dealer for six shillings because it would 
not fit into his album. It was later acquired for 160 pounds 
by Baron Von Ferrari, a German subject, whose collection 
was claimed after the Great War by the French Government. 
At last the stamp was purchased by Mr. Hind for 7,000 
pounds. 


Herr Mohle was a Storm 


leader—a leader trying 
to hide his swastika 


S Willi Mohle left the broad, 
A bombed-scarred Charlottenburger 
Chaussee and turned into his own street, 
his back straightened up and his stocky 
figure became self-assured. Outside, he 
was only one of the host of minor party 
functionaries, but here he was the abso- 
lute ruler over the fate of all who lived 
in these narrow-fronted houses. 

It was late afternoon, a few women 
were going to Benediction. “Heil Hitler, 
Frau Plaschke!” he said sharply as he 
overtook the first, lifting his arm casually 
the way the big shots did it. The woman 
jerked at his voice. “Heil Hitler, Herr 
Blockwart!” she answered hastily. 

I have trained them well, he thought 
smugly. But you had to be after them all 
the time. This had been a tough street 
eleven years ago. And even now there 
still was that Father Behnke, a trouble- 
maker, though very shrewd. Last Sunday 
he had gone further in his sermon than 
was good for his health, they had just 





He sensed its mute and se- 
cretive houses with the dark 
portals. The panic lurking 
in him broke out in the open 


agreed at the Party district office meeting. 

The last house at the lower end of the 
street was of a better type. Mohle had 
lived there since it was built fifteen years 
ago, first as superintendent, then as 
blockwart. 

Through the shattered windows of the 
church across the street he could hear 
Father Behnke’s voice raised in invoca- 
tion of the Patron Saints of all warring 
nations; and the answering murmur of 
the congregation: 

“St. George, Patron of England, 
Pray for Peace! 
St. Louis, Patron of France, 
Pray for Peace! 
St. Gudule, highly honored in 
Belgium, Pray for Peace! 
St. Henry, Roman-German Em- 
peror, Pray for Peace! 
St. Andrew, Patron of Russia, 
Pray for Peace!” 
This litany had been in general practice 
during the first world war—but that 
Father Behnke should have dared to in- 
troduce it now! Furiously, Willi Mohle 
slammed the door of his house to shut 
out the sound. But his temper visibly 
improved as he crossed the living room 
and his eyes fell on a huge Hitler por- 
trait dominating it. In its place had once 
hung his wife’s most cherished possession 
—a painting of Christ the King. Ever 
since their marriage it had held the place 
of honor above the green plush sofa— 
until the night he had become leader of 
S. A. Storm Thirty-Three, and master 
of this street. When he took it down he 
had felt that this was his first victory over 
Father Behnke. Today he would have 
his final triumph. 
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is Own 
Strect- 


“Well, Frieda,” he said to his wife, 
entering the dining room, “I fixed your 
Father Behnke at last. I’m going to pay 
him a little visit tonight.” 

Trembling, she put a steaming dish of 
spareribs on the table. “Oranienburg?” 
she asked, keeping her voice under firm 
control. 

“Perhaps, but first I’ll muss him up a 
bit to show him who runs this street. 
And don’t you try to sneak over and tip 
him off!” 

He put the napkin into his collar, and 
reaching behind him turned on _ the 
radio. A potpourri of blaring marches 
filled the room. While eating, Mohle 
tapped his foot to the tune, well-being 
spreading through him, and he almost 
whistled as he blew the foam off his 
seidel. 

The music faded out. “This is Radio 
Berlin,” the announcer said, “it is now 
exactly six o'clock, time for the official 
war communique. Fuehrer’s Headquar- 
ters, July 20—the Supreme Command—” 

There was a pause, used by Mohle to 
refill his plate. The pause lengthened. 
Suddenly, there was a click. “We switch 
you to the Reichssender,” the announcer 
said. Then, a different voice, tense with 
excitement, broke in: 

“Achtung—Achtung!—a dastardly at- 
tempt, engineered by a clique of officers 
has been made against the Fuehrer’s life. 
A number of his closest collaborators 
have been killed, others wounded. The 
Fuehrer has escaped with burns and 
bruises. The traitors will be annihi- 
lated.” : 

The voice stopped abruptly. There 
was another click and after a short, 
hollow interval, the martial music re 
sumed. 

With the napkin still in his collar, 
Mohle rose to his feet. His hand shook 
when he switched off the radio. Behind 
him his wife said tonelessly: “It’s won- 
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October, 1944 


derful, of course, that the Fuehrer was 
saved. But if he should still—do you 
think, Willi, it would mean peace, with 
our Josef coming home?” 

He turned around, white-faced, and 
made a gesture as if to hit her. “All you 
can think of is Josef and the Russian 
front,” he sputtered. “And I? what will 
happen to me, if the Fuehrer—” 

Quickly he went to close the window, 
and after a furtive look at the street he 
pulled the shade. 

“They'll kill me,” he whispered, “the 
people—in that street. They’ve been wait- 
ing for it for eleven years. Now they'll 
think their time has come.” 

Frieda’s washed-out face remained 
blank. She shrugged her shoulders and 
began putting together the dishes. 

“I’m going down to the Bavaria Cel- 
lar,” he called after her when she went 


into the kitchen. Must see whether the . 


others are there.” 

“Why, you haven’t been there in 
ages,” his wife answered mechanically. 

“I know, I know. But now, it’s going 
to be different again. We have all to 
hang together—.” Confused, he stopped 
and walked out. 

Outside, the evening sun was laying 
a golden glow on the street. It was mir- 
rored in the few remaining window 
panes, hiding whatever was behind them. 
Eyes, he thought, watching to see how I 
take it. He made an effort to look un- 
concerned. But the next house, its green 
paint peeling off, and the windows 
boarded up, almost brought him to a 
standstill. It had been owned by old 
Abrahamson and inhabited by twelve 
families, Catholic workers most of them. 
It was the first house in his street he had 
cleaned up when he became leader of 
the dreaded S. A. Storm Thirty-Three. 
A very thorough job it had been, too. 
He had always liked to remember it, for 
it was this action which made him undis- 
puted boss of this street. But relatives of 
those he had killed lived there. They too 
would remember. 

On the sidewalk, Frau Plaschke was 
talking with a neighbor. When he drew 
abreast they pointedly said “Good eve- 
ning, Herr Mohle.” He started and re- 
sponded in a mumble. Looking back he 
noticed the two women sticking their 
heads together. 

He breathed more freely when he had 
passed the last of 
the gaping door- 
ways and was back 
in the hustling 
Charlotten- 
burger Chaussee. 
A few minutes later he went down the 
steps to the Bavaria Cellar, the hangout 
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of Storm Thirty-Three, before it was — 


dissolved in the first year of the war. 
The chairs were piled on the tables, 
itheir legs in the air. 


him up a 
bit to show him who runs this 
street. And don’t you try to 
sneak over and tip him off.” 


“Why, Herr Mohle,” the fat man be- 
hind the bar grunted, “Fancy you re- 
membering your old pal!” 

“Where are the others?” Mohle asked, 
leaning over the dirty counter. 

The man looked at him aghast: ““What 
others?” 

“The Thirty-Three’ers, you big lum- 
mock!” 

“That’s a good one!” the man roared, 
his fat belly shaking. “In h .. . of course, 
those who didn’t get featherbed jobs 
like you—because of a ‘weak heart’.” 
Suddenly he sobered up. “Say, do you 
really mean that something happened? 
I thought the whole story was just 
cooked up!” 

Mohle left without answering. For a 
moment he stood irresolute, then he al- 
most ran to the district office. 

A bedlam of clicking typewriters and 
ringing telephones greeted him where 
in the morning there had been only the 
ordinary routine staff. All the doors to 
the offices of the higher-ups were closed. 
“Urgent conferences. Come back tomor- 
row,” a snooty young SS 
man said with a disdainful 
look at his strained face. 

When Mohle left, he 
could still hear him say 
into a_ telephone: “We 
don’t know yet how seri- 
ous—” 

In the street he hesitated 
again. Then, with a casual 
gesture, as if to dust a 
speck front his lapel, he 
took off his swastika em- 
blem. and tucked it into 
his pocket 


The short Berlin sum- 
mer-night had fully de- 
scended on the blacked- 
out city when Willi 
Mohle re-emerged 
from the subway sta- 
tion in Charlotten- 
burg. He had spent 
hours listening to the 
radio in cafés, 
but there had 
been nothing 
but intermi- 
nable marching 


, 
tunes. ‘ 
He had tried ‘ 
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in vain to pass through the Wilhelm 
Strasse, by Hitler’s half-wrecked new 
chancellery, to the Reichstag Square. 
Everywhere he had searched for a sign 
that the power of party rule was still 
intact—that intoxicating power, of which 
even the small particle delegated to him 
had permitted him to kill off in one 
night the Abrahamson couple and their 
tenants and in an endless stream to send 
people to Oranienburg, where they had 
rotted since. 

Nowhere had he found assurance. The 
governmental district was patrolled by 
soldiers with impersonal and withdrawn 
faces, and he had not dared to approach 
them. But the passers-by, who in spite 
of the strict curfew pushed and jostled 
each other on the sidewalks, had glee- 
fully whispered bits of rumors: 

“the Fuehrer’s in prison—no, he had 
fled abroad—a new government has been 
formed—Frankfurt—Kiel—Leipzig—a big 
purge is on—” 

Down from the direction of the War 
Ministry he had heard shots. Shots at 
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night had been nothing unusual—there 
had even been something comforting 
bout them, for they showed that the 
enemies of the regime were taken care 
of. But tonight it had been different—it 
was no longer certain who did the shoot- 
ing and who got shot. 

He came to his street. When he sensed 
its mute and secretive houses with the 


dark portals crouched as if waiting tor . 


their prey, the panic which had been 
lurking in him since six o’clock, and 
deep down perhaps during all these 
eleven years, suddenly broke out into 
the open. Turning around, he fled and 
made a detour to reach his home from 
the lower end. 

Like a beaten cur he slunk past the 
church—dimly remembering that Father 
Behnke had been on his agenda for to- 
night. Now the mere thought of it 
seemed unimaginable. 

Since the heavy air attacks had started, 
a small side door to the sacristy was al- 
ways left open—from there one could get 
directly to the priest’s apartment. 

\n idea was born in his mind—out of 
the memory of his faith, which he had 
deserted long ago, and of fear so great 
that he could hardly master it any long- 
er: why not go in and ask for protec- 
tionr 

He smiled cynically. After all, Father 
Behnke had to love those who hated 
him! Now it might even help that Frieda 
had never shared his ways—he could 
make up a story, that it was due to his 
wife’s reproaches and not because of . . . 

There were people up in the priest’s 
apartment. Mohle listened closely, but 
what they said he could not possibly un- 
derstand. Only that there were at least 
three different persons, so much was cer- 
tain. There was nothing unusual in that, 
for nowadays many were in need of 
spiritual comfort, and Father Behnke’s 
day had twenty-four hours. But now 
everything assumed a threatening mean- 
ing. 

Conspiring against me,” he thought, 
cold sweat on his forehead and quickly 
slipped into his house. 

The living room was dark. Pinned to 
the back of the plush sofa, he found a 
note from Frieda that she had gone to 
an aunt, who had taken a turn for 
the worse. 

So she scrammed, he thought—prob- 
ably over at Father Behnke’s “unbur- 
dening her soul,” as she always said that 
she would do one day. The Plaschke 


woman must have warned her—they were 
on speaking terms again since the boys 
got into the same regiment. 

This means they will come tonight, 
he concluded and heavily sat down. 
With a shaky hand he pulled his gun 
from its holster. Then, frantically, he 
dialed the district office. The line was 
busy again and again. Finally he got 
through—“there will be an important 


* announcement over the radio—sometime 


between midnight and | a. mM.” some- 
body said, and rang off before he could 
put in another question. 

“I must get out of here now,” he said 
to himself with a choked voice. “That 
announcement—the ‘new government’s’ 
probably—the big purge—I can’t stay 
here to get killed like a rat.” 

But when he opened the door to the 
black lobby, he did not know if it was 
the blood hammering in his ears, or if 
he really heard sounds. The idea of 
crossing the hall and venturing out again 
to the menacing street was too much. 

Ashen gray, he locked the door, and 
turned out the light, and without un- 


. dressing lay down on the sofa beneath 


the Hitler portrait. Mechanically he 
stretched out his hand to a small port- 
able radio near the head-end, but with- 
drew as if he had received an electric 
shock. The noise would give him away, 
and perhaps he had been in luck and 
nobody had seen him enter—perhaps 
they were still waiting for him some- 
where outside! A good thing the win- 


. dows were barred, he thought, aiming 


his gun at the door. 

Once printer Klapproth had been 
waiting like that, flashed through his 
mind; but when we broke down the door 
with a hand grenade he was too fright- 
ened to use his gun. Mohle passed his 
sleeve over his forehead to wipe off the 
sweat and rid himself of the vision. But 
from the pitch-dark room more faces 
floated up, with agony and horror in 
their accusing eyes. 

Frieda had warned him—this was the 
way it would end; and at times he had 
thought so himself, until he had gotten 
some Swiss money together, of which his 
wife didn’t know. Then he could listen 
to her gloomy predictions unperturbed! 

Of course, she had also spoken of an- 
other punishment which one could not 
escape by simply crossing a frontier—but 
in this he didn’t believe, and so he had 
brushed it aside. Now he remembered— 
and an instant long his lips tried to form 





No Change 


» General Grant once expressed his contempt for a certain officer. 
Another General protested that the man in question had been through 
ten campaigns. “General,” said Grant, “so has that mule, but he’s still 


a jackass.” 
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words which he had mocked for years. 

But the words did not come—his face 
only froze to a grin. “I’d do anything—” 
he thought, “just to get out of here.” 

Midnight, one o’clock had passed—by 
now the whole country would know that 
with the Party, his own immunity from 
justice had come to an end. And with 
the ticking of the clock time fell in lead- 
en drops on his breast until the pressure 
became almost unbearable. 

Hardly audible at first, a sound was 
born in the stillness of the night, some- 
where at the upper end of the street. It 
grew in volume and became footsteps. 
Nearer and nearer they echoed, until it 
seemed to him as if the whole street 
were bearing down on him. Before the 
house, they stopped. For a fraction of 
time there was absolute silence; then the 
entrance gate was opened. Groping feet 
approached the door. 

“Well, here we are,” somebody said, 
as the key was fitted into the lock. 
“You'd better make sure that he’s 
home.” 

With an immense effort Mohle raised 
himself to a sitting position. His breath 
came in gasps. The gun was pressed be- 
tween his clammy hands. 


HEN the door, creaking softly, 

swung open, the oncoming stroke 
had already paralyzed him. Then the 
light was turned on. Frieda stood before 
him, one look at his twisted face telling 
her everything. 

“Willi,” she said gently, “don’t be so 
scared. Didn’t you hear Hitler speak at 
twelve? It hasn’t worked this time— 
God’s mills grind slowly, and though it 
means that Josef now may not return 
for months, it gives you time to repent. 
Let me put you to bed now. Tomorrow 
we shall speak to Father Behnke.” 

But no thought of sorrow entered his 
faltering mind—he, only knew that some- 
thing had happened which could never 
be patched up, even though for the mo- 
ment this world of his had been saved. 
A gap had opened deep in its founda- 
tions, which could only widen, as the 
months would roll up. And never again 
would he be able to face his street—with 
its silent power it had forced upon him 
an ignominious defeat, and this no 
comeback of terror could ever undo. 

“Willi,” his wife said with growing 
anguish, kneeling down 
“Willi, tomorrow may be too late—I'd 
better call—” but he did not hear her 
any more. 

As he slid down from the sofa, his 
dying eyes stared up at the Fuehrer’s 
portrait. It seemed to darken and then 
to dissolve as if it were a patch of fog, 
hiding something behind it. 

“Father Behnke has won,” he could 
still think. ‘““Tomorrow Christ the King 
will be back again.” 
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Night at the Movies 


BY THE TIME pictures reach our town they have been 
around for some time, so perhaps the picture I saw last week 
is known to many even though new to me. I came away from 
the entire entertainment of news, animated cartoon, and 
feature, with very mixed feelings. 

It began auspiciously with newsreel pictures from the Vati- 
can of the Holy Father giving an audience to soldiers of the 
Allied forces. It was beautifully pictured, and when the Pope 
spoke in his clear English it seemed to me that all who heard 
him and saw him and the boys crowding around him must 
realize that the Church is not Italian or English but really 
universal, each thing to each land, but all things to all lands. 
There were close-ups, too, of the intently listening soldiers, 
among whom were several Negroes. And there was something 
very pleasant in the way they all crowded round the Holy 
Father after he finished speaking, and in his pleasant com- 
radely way with them. At any moment, I felt, a scrap of paper 
and a pencil would be whipped out and a request come for 
an autograph! 

Then came shots of various cathedrals, some injured by the 
war, some intact. Next followed pictures of Archbishop Spell- 
man and the King of England with General Mark Clark 
between them, all three deep in talk. All in all, quite a 
Catholic newsreel. 

Next on the program came one of those cartoons which are 
usually very funny or very awful. This one was about a goose 
which laid a golden egg, and it showed crowds making a fuss 
over her feat. It was mildly funny until one shot showed ‘her 
carved next to Washington and Lincoln in the great stone 
mountain memorial. Then it became very vulgar and 
malapropos. 


Came the Feature 


FOLLOWED AT LONG LAST the feature, called Be- 
tween Two Worlds—a strange affair about a crowd of people 
killed in a London air raid and of two people who had com- 
mitted suicide. All of them met on the ship on which they 
had been ihtending to sail for America, and only one by one 
did they realize they were dead. There is the usual assortment 
of character—a dear old Irish lady, a wisecracking young man 
who went astray somewhere along the road, a millionaire who 
got rich by foul means, a social climber who high-hats every- 
one including her long-suffering husband, an actress who 
never had a success, and the two charming suicides. There is 
also in the group a young man in a clerical collar, and I 
tentatively considered him a Catholic priest, because in a 
movie of this sort there is usually a priest, either harsh or 
cloyingly sweet. This one belonged in the latter class. He 
seemed rather an innocent who did not quite know what it 
was all about or how to handle the situation, which I will 
admit would have been hard for a really top-notch doctor 
of theology to manage. 

The really fascinating person was the odd little man who 
was a sort of Christian Charon. He was the steward, but 
it was obvious he was much more, and later on it was dis- 
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closed that he was the usher who led folks to heaven or 
hell — although even these destinations were not clearly 
marked, for once he spoke about the two being really about 
the same, and anyway people got most of theirs right on 
earth. This statement the clerical gentleman let go with no 
fuss, though one would have thought they were fighting words, 
and would have roused him to argument. ‘ 

Finally they all realized they were dead, and then they 
were told that the Examiner was coming to pass judgment 
on each. And after a while a whistle sounded and a launch 
came alongside, and there was the Examiner. I almost got 
up to welcome him. There had been the Holy Father and 
the Archbishop and all those cathedrals, and now here was 
the Examiner, and he was the living image of a Monsignor 
I knew for years. He was Roman collared and he had on an 
immaculate white coateand a Panama hat. He was just as big 
and just as pleasant as the Monsignor I knew, and he turned 
out to be just as bossy too. 


Evening Not Wasted 


WELL, THEY ALL settled down to business and the 
Examiner got more and more like my Monsignor, stern with 
the ones who were trying to get away with something and 
patient and nice to others. The little Irish lady got the house 
and garden she had always craved; the young man astray 
turned out to be her son, and she took him along with her 
to the little house; the actress put on a dress with long sleeves 
and a high neck in place of the slinky things she had been 
wearing, but it didn’t fool the Examiner; the wealthy climber 
and the millionaire got theirs, and were escorted out by 
steward Charon. But the real surprise was when the Examiner 
would not allow the suicides to go together, either to heaven 
or hell. The moral point involved, as. I got it, was that the 
man had been intending to commit’suicide, but she had not. 
She killed herself because she loved him, so she had to go to 
heaven. Dante worked that one out much better when he 
at least allowed his unhappy iovers to be together in hell. 
The young cleric was still around. He had been greeted affec- 
tionately by the Examiner as Tommy, and turned out to 
have once been one of his students, though hardly, it seemed 
to me, one of his brilliant ones. Rev. Tommy just smiled all 
through things: it was obvious he knew just where he was 
going to go. 

And then suddenly it turned out to have been all a dream. 
The suicide woke up. There had been another air raid, and 
a windgw had been blown out and let in fresh air, and the 
two of them were alive. “Ho, hum,” said I as I left the 
theater. I might have known it would turn out to be a dream: 
you don’t have to be logical in dreams. But the evening had 
had its points. The newsreel first, which had seemed to point 
to better understanding of the Church. And then the Exami- 
ner. My old Monsignor has been dead for some years, but I 
venture to say that if there is need of Examiners on Judgment 
Day he will make an ideal one, not too severe, but never 
letting one sinner get away with anything. 

As I left the theater, I decided that the evening had not 
been wasted after all. 
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bone With the War’ 


By 
GEORGE STUART BRADY 


OR nearly five years, American in- 
F dustries have been transforming raw 
materials into the goods of war at a rate 
beyond all previous calculations—goods 
being expended in battle or 
being sent to the bottom of the seas. In 


that are 


Congress and from economists, there 
have been grim fears expressed of a de- 
struction of our resources. Attention has 
been particularly riveted on the inroads 
into our supplies of iron ore, bauxite, 
copper, petroleum, coal, and lumber. 
There has also been concern about the 
depletion of our farm soils by the large 
crops of foodstuffs and of oilseeds raised 
for our industries. 


That there is some cause for uneasi- 
ness is not hard to see. Bituminous coal 
production reached 586,000,000 tons in 
1943. Another all-time record was made 
in crude petroleum with 1,503,000,000 
barrels produced in 1943. Our agricul- 


tural effort has been stupendous com- 
pared with World War I. In that war 
we machine-worked our prairies into 


grain fields that destroyed all soil pro- 
tecting mediums, thus developing the 
“dust bowl” that almost turned 
the prairies into deserts. The use of 
lumber can be judged by the fact that 
for boxing and crating alone the figures 
of consumption jumped from 5.5 billion 
feet in 1939 to 16.5 billion in 


great 


board 
1943 
But looking at the subject objectively, 
depletion of resources may be only a 
relative matter. A Roman writer in the 


. 


year 95 A.D. stated that the great de- — 


mand for iron produets at that time 


would exhaust the supplies of iron ore. 
His statement was not absurd, because 
in those days iron was not melted, but 
was sintered and the spongy mass ham- 
mered out, so that only certain high- 
grade ores could be used. And in 1918 
experts said that the increasing use of 
automobiles would soon exhaust our 
gasoline. But at that time we were get- 
ting only 20 to 30 per cent yield of 
low-grade, 40-to-60 octane gasoline. By 
cracking the crude oil, we were able to 
get far higher yields of a better gasoline 
of 70 octane. 

In .this war, happily, the matter of 
depletion of resources has been kept 
constantly in mind, and many men and 
agencies have been seeking new sources 
of materials, new processes, and substi- 
tutes that are often better than the 
original material. 

Hundreds of geological survey parties 
have been in the field searching for new 
oil reserves (and the American Govern- 
ment outlay alone for geophysical ex- 
ploration in 1943 was $31,500,000). New 
economical methods have been devised 
for “beneficiating” and concentrating 
low-grade manganese ores. The United 
States Senate has recently appropriated 
thirty million-dollars for an investigation 
into the production of synthetic fuels. 
The use of the vast stores of lignite for 
the making of synthetic gasoline is one 
of the aims. Estimates of the amount of 
petroleum still remaining in the ground 
in the United States vary from as low 
as fourteen years’ supply to as much as 
two hundred years’, all estimates made 
by experts. The fact is that when our 
oil fields are exhausted, there are enor- 
mous fields of oil shale—one shale field 
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in Colorado alone covering 2,000 square 
miles with enough oil in the rock to last 
sixty years at the 1943 top rate of use, 

The coal industry has had a record 
of unsocial methods, lack of foresight, 
and unscientific marketing. Before the 
war boom, the coal industry had been 
in decline ever since the coal strike in 
1904. Based on the rate of usage in 1918, 
coal usage had sunk to 65 per cent in 
1939, while the use of hydroelectric pow- 
er had risen to 289 per cent, oil fuel to 
365 per cent, and natural gas usage to 
338 per cent. The real worry about coal 
is not that our supplies will be ex- 
hausted, but rather that the mine owners 
will not revise their ancient methods in 
time to keep the miners employed. 

We have always been too prodigal 
with copper metal. Germany has only 
a tiny percentage of the copper supply, 
yet she has managed to do very well 
without it. The fact is that copper is a 
comparatively rare metal, and there is 
fifteen times as much nickel in the world 
as there is copper. The metal appears 
to be plentiful because it is easy to pro- 
duce from its ores, and because it also 
comes as a by-product in the refining 
of silver and other metals. 

Aluminum, for instance, makes a more 
efficient cable for long-span electric trans- 
mission than copper, yet such was the 
influence of politics in the copper states 
that the TVA had to use half of its 
cable in copper. A few years later, when 
the cry was to conserve copper for war 
work, a cable for a northwest power line 
was made in silver, and some 900 tons 
of silver, worth $18,000,000, were used 
for electric bus bars in the powerhouse 
of one of the new magnesium plants to 
save a mere 750 tons of copper! At the 
end of the war, all of this silver, fabri- 
cated into intricate parts, must be taken 
out and replaced by copper parts at 
great expense, representing probably the 
most puerile white elephant in history. 


ORTUNATELY, copper alloys used 

in making valves, hardware, and 
other construction items can be salvaged 
when they have served their uSeful peri- 
od. So also can much of the copper used 
in artillery and rifle shells be salvaged. 
But in normal times very much copper 
goes into nonsalvageable items (such as 
cosmetic containers). Such items might 
better be made of aluminum alloys. But 
the copper companies, in spite of waste- 
ful marketing in the past, are not like 
the supine coal corporations content in 
the profits of the day. Two of the large 
copper companies have recognized the 
competitive and manufacturing value of 
the more plentiful aluminum and mag- 
nesium, and are fabricating these metals 
now on a large scale for uses formerly 
monopolized by copper alloys. Many 
items formerly made of brass will un- 
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Should there be concern 


over the depletion of 


American resources or not? 


doubtedly be made of aluminum and 
magnesium alloys after the war because 
of the ease of fabricating, coloring, and 
decorating these metals. 

Aluminum production rose 75 per 
cent from 1942 to 1943, with 920,000 
tons produced in 1943. Magnesium metal 
roduction increased thirty times from 
1940 to 1943. These metals are abundant 
in nature, but are difficult to extract 


‘from their ores, both being obtained by 


chemical methods requiring much elec- 
tric power. The only ore used to obtain 
aluminum in the United States has been 
bauxite, but since the war we have 
turned attention to the use of other do- 
mestic minerals for aluminum produc- 
tion. 

Before the war, American magnesium 
metal came only from the salt brines of 
Michigan. The metal was really a by- 
product in the production of chlorine, 
iodine, and a host of chemicals. Plants 
have now been erected in the West near 
the hydroelectric power for the extrac- 
tion of magnesium from the common 
dolomite limestone, and in the South 
we are -extracting the metal from sea 
water. Magnesium is the lightest in 
weight of all the commercial metals. In 
fine powder it burns fiercely, and is used 
in flares and fire bombs. But when it is 
alloyed with small amounts of other 
metals and rolled into sheets or con- 
struction shapes it does not burn, and 
is stronger than steel on a weight basis. 
We are only yet in the infancy of the 
aluminum and magnesium _ industries, 
and as our knowledge increases, they 
should find enormous use, especially in 
transportation equipment and for the 
moving parts of machinery. 

Readjustment in world commerce is 
the most serious postwar problem. 
Fighty-five per cent of our tin supply 
came from countries now in enemy 
hands, but we have suffered little from 
this loss. We changed over the steel 
mills to produce tin plate by a continu- 
ous electrolytic process, thereby saving 
70 per cent of the tin formerly used, and 
making plate more rapidly and efficient- 
ly. We devised better bearing metals 
using less tin. We developed new sources 
of tin in Bolivia and in the Belgian 
Congo. Our greater independence of tin 
may help to break the rapacious monop- 
oly that formerly kept the Malayan min- 
ers reduced to degraded poverty. 

To replace the rubber we lost to the 
Japanese, we invested $650,000,000 in 
a new synthetic industry. We expect to 
use 585,000 tons of synthetic rubber in 


1944. But synthetic rubber is not rubber. 
It resists weathering and oils better than 
natural rubber. But it is not as resilient, 
and when made into heavy tires of the 
old design it generates heat and wears 
rapidly. To use the present synthetic in 
tires, which is the major use of rubber, 
a new form of tire was developed with 
strong rayon cord and thinner side walls 
to get the spring that was lacking. 

For electrical wire covering and for 
coating rainwear, we have found that 
synthetic rubber and the rubberlike plas- 
tics are better than natural rubber. But 
more research is necessary before we can 
tell if the vast new synthetic plants can 
be kept in operation when natural rub- 
ber again comes into the market. 

Hundreds of cases could be cited 
where we faced a shortage of materials, 
but where we conquered the difficulties 
by producing the material or a substitute 
domestically, or developed new sources 
in other foreign countries. Readjust- 
ment, therefore, is the big problem facing 
the postwar world. Will the new sources 
of supply be dried up and smothered 
by the old arguments of oversupply, or 
will all these new fountains of economic 
wealth be directed by world planning 
to provide for the billion people of the 
world who before the war were lacking 
in the comforts of civilization? 


the manufactured goods of the indus- 
trial countries. 

It is fatuous to think that the defeat 
of Japan will settle Asiatic troubles. Will 
the hundreds of millions of Orientals be 
content to go back quietly to the old 
exploitation by the Christian nations? 
We will again hear the specious argu- 
ments for “self-sufficiency” in the name 
of patriotism to protect some domestic 
industries that cannot survive without 
tariffs and government aids against the 
competition of products from other 
countries where they are more favored 
by nature. We will again, for example, 
assess our old tariff of 65 cents a bushel 
against linseed that can be produced in 
the Argentine pampas better and 
cheaper than in our own cold west. 

If we want to have a peaceful world, 
we must permit the peoples of other na- 
tions to sell what can be produced most 
economically in their regions, and we 
must let other nations process raw ma- 
terials at least to a point where it is 
not necessary to transport heavy and 
bulky crude materials long distances. 

We have seen the value of co-opera- 
tion in this war. If some form of inter- 
national co-operation could be set up 
in the postwar period that could even 
approximate the co-operation that has 
existed between this country and Great 
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INCREASE IN U. S. ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
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If the seventy million people of the 
East Indies had-received decent payment 
for the petroleum products, quinine, 
starches, spices, perfume oils, palm oil, 
copals, and drugs which they produced 
for the industrial countries, we could 
have sold those islands an additional 25 
million yards of cotton cloth every year, 
besides radios and other products. If the 
laborers of India received an adequate 
return for the things they produce, they 
could buy the plentiful meats of Aus- 
tralia and Argentina, the superabundant 
foodstuffs of Africa and America, and 
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Britain during the war, we would be 
well on the road to the solution of world 
economics, and the day might then be 
in sight when every nation of the world 
could draw up annually its balance sheet 
of needed raw materials, and of ma- 
terials that it could produce for others, 
so that a balance and a distribution 
could be made in a civilized manner. 

The problem of this country and of 
all the world is not one of scarcity. It 
is one of proper distribution. It is really 
one of Christian charity as well as of 
sound good business. 











Ray Milland is an American flier fleeing from the Nazis in 
“Till We Meet Again.” Barbara Britton aids his escape 


{ Nazi officer invades the quiet walls of a convent 
school to question Barbara Britton, a young French novice 





French Adventure 


iLL WE MEET AGAIN is an unconventional anti-Nazi 
thriller, handled with the delicacy that its unusual story re- 
juires. There are moments of contrasting serenity in its un- 
reeling that give the film an almost lyrical quality. It is one 
most interesting releases of 1944 and should rate high 
on any list of the year’s outstanding productions. 

Basically it is the story.of a flight across occupied France 
nade by an American aviator. A young novice, aware that the 
information he possesses is of great value, serves as his guide 
and co ompe anion on the dangerous trek. She has embarked on 
t] angerous journey because she feels that her Mother 
Supe rior, murdered by the Nazis while protecting the flier, 
would have her do so. In the interludes between perils, 
the American tells Sister Clothilde of his great love for the 
wife who waits across the sea. These passages have been 

ndied deftly and intelligently and enacted with a high de- 

of skill by Ray Milland and Barbara Britton. 


of the 
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Miss Britton, who has appeared in several small roles, im- 
parts a radiance and simplicity to the part of Sister Clothilde, 
It is a performance of unusual excellence, one which augurs 
well for her screen future. Milland manages to be completely 
convincing as the fallen flier, and Lucile Watson is very good 
as the Mother Superior. Konstantin Shayne, Tala Birell, and 
Walter Slezak appear briefly in conventional roles. 

Till We meet Again has its routine moments, but discrim- 
inating adults will find that its combination of vigorous ad- 
venture and poetic interludes more than compensates for its 
shortcomings. (Paramount) 


Vaudeville Family 


Merry indeed is the word for the principals in the nostalgic 
musical, THE MERRY MONAHANS. With Donald O’Con- 
nor, Reggy Ryan, and Jack Oakie as the members of the sing- 
ing, dancing family, it could hardly be less than that. It is 
also a continually amusing session with a plentiful amount of 
sentiment, comedy, and music blended in just the proper 
proportions. 

The Monahans are a vaudeville family of the 1917 era, 

traveling around the country and eventually winding up as 
stars of the Ziegfeld Follies. The material is formula, without 
being stereotyped, and the vivacious performances of the 
star trio lift it into the superior class. The O’Connor-Ryan 
combination is familiar to audiences by now. This time they 
appear as brother and sister and top all of their previous 
work, particularly in the brief dramatic scenes. Oakie is better 
than he has been in some time, and Ann Blyth, Rosemary 
DeCamp, John Miljan, Isabel Jewell, and Marion Martin are 
valuable assistants to the Monahan trio. 
* The musical portions of the show have not been neglected 
either. There are several ballads that will bring back mem- 
ories of another day to those who remember beyond the 
jitterbug era. You'll find The Merry Monahans a good en- 
tertainment investment. (Universal) 


Reviews in Brief 


For sheer visual beauty few recent screen spectacles can 
compare with the Technicolor opulence of KISMET, based 
on the Otis Skinner play that enthralled audiences a genera- 
tion ago. The setting is Bagdad, but that fabulous Oriental 
city is put to shame by the shimmering, fairyland counter- 
part evolved with typical Hollywood magnificence. No half- 
way measures here, for everything is supercolossal. Everything 
that is, except the story, acting, and direction. For those 
adults who enjoy allowing their imagination to run riot, this 
ride on an Arabian Nights carousel will be completely satis- 
fying. Ronald Colman, Marlene Dietrich, James Craig, Ed- 
ward Arnold, and Hugh Herbert overact atrociously, inspired, 
no doubt, by the grandiose scale on which the production 
has been filmed. Implausible, but different. (MGM) 


Events have made us all more world conscious than ever 
before. The entire globe is now in our backyard, and the 
hitherto lowly travelogue is assuming its rightful place in 
screen programs. One of the best is the photographic record 
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By JERRY COTTER 
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brought. back by Leila Roosevelt and Armand Dennis from 
Africa, India, and Burma. Entitled DANGEROUS JOUR- 
NEY, it features the exciting capture of a wild elephant as 
its highlight, with a series of fascinating sequences of native 
and animal life in the world’s remote corners as absorbing 
background material. An unusual experience that will be 
viewed with equal zest by mature and juvenile adventure 
lovers. (20th Century-Fox) 


MARRIAGE IS A PRIVATE AFFAIR is a rather feeble 
comedy-drama serving to bring Lana Turner back to the 
screen after a lengthy absence. Now Miss Lana has never 
been noted for her acting ability and when faced with the 
problem of overcoming plot defects and character artificiality 
is at a complete loss. Despite expensive costuming and lavish 
backgrounds, this attempt to be sophisticated about marital 
problems is merely dull, uninspired moviemaking. James 
Craig, John Hodiak, Keenan Wynn, Frances Gifford, and 
Hugh Marlowe are fine actors forced to pace their perform- 
ances to the star’s histrionic stride with disastrous results. 
There is a tip in the film’s title for Hollywood’s producers 
and scenarists. (MGM) 


A timely prologue has been added to the DeMille concep- 
tion of Nero’s Rome, originally released in 1932 as THE SIGN 
OF THE CROSS. While there is much of cinematic value in 
the spectacle, there is also an unnecessary overemphasis on 
the sensuous aspects of the story and the era. This detracts 
considerably from the film’s overall value as entertainment, 
relegating it to the category of semiobjectionable offerings. 
Charles Laughton, Claudette Colbert, Fredric March, Ian 
Keith, Elissa Landi, and Vivian Tobin contribute sharply 
etched portrayals that are the film’s outstanding feature. 
(Paramount) 


The subject of living conditions in wartime Washington is 
no longer capable of producing any original humor or dra- 
matic value. Which is one reason why THE DOUGHGIRLS 
fails to be more than mildly amusing, while striving for 
farcical hilarity. The stage version, which enjoyed a lengthy 
Broadway run, was top-heavy with suggestive comedy and 
risqué dialogue. The elimination of these elements leaves 
merely the skeleton of an idea for the players and director to 
develop into robust farce comedy. That they do not succeed 
is not the fault of such usually reliable players as Ann Sheri- 
dan, Alexis Smith, Jack Carson, Jane Wyman, Charlie Rug- 
gles, Irene Manning, and Eve Arden. Their frantic efforts to 
build a farce out of mere fatuity is a thankless task. (Warner 
Bros.) 


Ann Sothern manages to sustain a fair amount of audience 
interest in the character she has popularized in the “Maisie” 
series. MAJSIE GOES TO RENO finds her in the divorce 
center, endeavoring to salvage the marriage of a young soldier 
friend. She becomes involved in a succession of hectic mis- 
adventures that often strain credulity, but never audience 
brainpower. Miss Sothern is always enjoyable in these pert 
portrayals, and John Hodiak, Tom Drake, and Paul Cava- 
nagh add to the film’s value as an unpretentious lightweight 
comedy for adults. (MGM) 


Espionage and wartime intrigue form the basis of an im- 
pressive, melodramatic tale of international maneuverings 
in a neutral European capital. STORM OVER LISBON 
follows the formula, but has been handled with a restraint 
and skill not usually noted in spy stories. Richard Arlen, 
Mona Barrie,-Vera Hruba Ralston, and Eric von Stroheim 
assist effectively in creating an ingenuous and credible adult 
action narrative. (Republic) 

Routine Yukon narration is provided in ALASKA with 
claim jumping, sleazy dance-hall backgrounds, and a dishonest 
U. S. Marshal in standard plot positions. Nugget chasing will 
undoubtedly supply the motion picture industry with story 
material for years to come. This version is of mediocre 
caliber, but the good work of Margaret Lindsay, Kent Taylor, 
Dean Jagger, and John Carradine make it passably enter- 
taining for the undiscriminating. (Monogram) 


Jeff Donnell delivers an urgent summons to Kay Kyser 
as he rehearses Ann Miller as soloist with his orchestra 
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Ebullient Kay Kyser, whose radio shrieks have won for him 
a following of tremendous proportions, essays another screen 
appearance in CAROLINA BLUES, a comedy of fairly sturdy 
proportions. Kyser and his band descend on his home town 
to stage a bond rally. From that point on the pattern is 
familiar, but consistently amusing. Kyser’s co-funmaker is 
querulous Victor Moore, who contributes some of the best 
scenes. Ann Miller, Georgia Carroll, Jeff Donnell, and the 
members of the band add to the music and merriment in 
this sprighNy session. (Columbia) 


Traut, suspenseful melodrama bolstered by excellent char- 
icterizations brings WHEN STRANGERS MARRY to the 
fore as superior mystery fare. Occasional plot inconsistency 
and dependence on coincidence are the outstanding faults, 
but this is a minor criticism inasmuch as a great majority of 
detection yarns lean heavily on these artifices for solution. 
Kim Hunter, an unusually able newcomer, does well by a 
dificult assignment, and Neil Hamilton, Dean Jagger, and 
Robert Mitchum handle their parts with intelligence and 
conviction. Adult devotees of the prolonged suspense formula 
will welcome this tense drama. (Monogram) 


In THE CLIMAX, the Svengali theme is reversed, and we 
find hypnotism being used to prevent an opera star from 
singing. It also allows Boris Karloff the opportunity of being 
menacingly sinister and permits us to hear the golden voice 
of Susanna Foster once again. Whatever else it may be. and 
it is rather ridiculous in spots, this is decidedly worth the 
ittention of mature moviegoers for the appearance of Miss 
Foster alone. Turhan Bey, June Vincent, and Jane Farrar 
lend their presence to a drama designed for those who chill 
easily. (Universal) 

bs - 

RAINBOW ISLAND presents Dorothy Lamour, a patently 
puerile continuity, a South Seas background that will make 
the GI's who have seen action there grin derisively, some brief 
flickers of fun from Eddie Bracken, and practically nothing 
else of merit. There must be some sound financial reason for 
turning out productions of this caliber. Certainly there is no 

rtistic excuse for their presentation, and the entertainment 
value is nil minus for any audience. (Paramount) 


Bright Tribute 


The theatrical season’s first’ spectacular success, THE 
SONG OF NORWAY, is in the nature of a twin tribute—to 
tdvard Grieg, the composer, and the nation. In addition it 
compares favorably with the best operettas offered in many 
years. Originally produced on the West Coast by the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Light Opera Companies, it has 
cen transferred to Broadway as a result of the critical 
cclaim which greeted it at the first performance. 

\s in all operettas, it is the music itself which decides the 
ite of the production. In this instance it is the brilliant work 

Grieg including his “Concerto,” “Peer Gynt.” and “Ich 
Liebe Dich.” There is the further advantage of excellent 
irrangements by Robert Wright and George Forest and a 
enerally fine vocal interpretation by the cast, most of whom 
unknown to the professional theater. Irra -Petina, of 
he Metropolitan Opera, is particularly good, as might be 
expected. The surprising part of her performance is that she 
meets the comedy demands of her role with ease and a 

ymedic sense that is both refreshing and rare. Helena Bliss 

id Lawrence Brooks sing the romantic leads beautifully, 
nd ivy Scott and Sig Arno are also on hand to assist. 

Che libretto is no more than a pale excuse to bridge the 
usical interludes, but the production in general is colorful 
nd informal. Despite occasional minor flaws, The Song of 

\ vay is recommended for those seeking escape from blood- 
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and-thunder headlines and the poor quality of the othe 
early season offerings. 


Negro Drama 


While there is undoubtedly much of merit in the profes 
sional production of ANNA LUCASTA, the nature of the 
story and the broad “realism” employed in some of 
scenes make it unacceptable as general entertainment. 

First presented in a stuffy Harlem basement by the meg 
bers of the American Negro Theater, the play attracted the 
attention of the newspaper critics and the producers 
the result that it has been brought to Broadway and receiy 
warmheartedly. Thus proving again that the amateur groups 
have a definite contribution to make if the commercial oper, 
tors give them the opportunity and the co-operation nece 

Anna Lucasta has its moments of dramatic strength 
emotional appeal, but it is also loosely written and slow 
paced. In general it is an uneven production which does not 
measure up to the promise of some of the individual scenes 
But it proves that Philip Yordan is a writer who knows the 
value of crisp dialogue and intelligént characterization. 

But if the writing is occasionally uneven, the playing is 
not. Seldom, very rarely in fact, has a play been blessed with 
such splendid interpretations. The all-Negro cast gives a per- 
formance as close to perfection as one could possibly wish. 
Frederick O’Neal borders on the sensational as the domineer- 
ing father who drives his daughter from home. It is one of 
the outstanding acting jobs of this or any other season. As 
the outcast daughter, Hilda Simms is only slightly less bril- 
liant, and Georgia Burke, Canada Lee, and Earle Hyman 
give their lesser assignments a depth and appeal far above 
the tawdriness of the story itself. 
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Freedom or License? 


Vice A 

Persistent, reliable reports from Hollywood indicate that Hladin 
there is increasing agitation in some quarters for a change Bf britist 
in the motion picture industry's self-imposed Production J had w 
Code. The expected retirement of Will Hays, as head of the §omm 
Production Authority, will be the cue for a more vigorous need? 


prosecution of the campaign. The aim of this vocal minority 
is to substitute a loosely written, innocuous set of rules which 





would allow wider latitude for those who feel that the pres JWould 
ent restrictions are stifling “artistic” expression. ships 
We all know from sad experience just how “artistic” these J pecia 
individuals can be. It isn’t so very long ago that their tactics J shoul 
brought the wrath of the vast majority of audiences down on J more 
the industry. It was only through the intelligent—and liberal Jin the 
—provisions governing the production of pictures set forth in J In. 
the Code that Hollywood regained its lost prestige. Any at J plete 
tempt to scrap the rules of the game at this stage is cause for Jit wa 
genuine alarm. It follows the pattern set in the past by those ff the s 
who believe license and freedom are synonymous. little 
Our political and industrial life is dotted with individuals J sble. 
who find any restriction, no matter how beneficial for the J were 
general welfare, a frontal attack on their freedom of expres Th 
sion or action. They are present in large numbers on the § soldi 
fringe of the motion picture industry. Many of them only § jamn 
recently fled from the capitals of Europe where their irre- § beac 
sponsibility and flouting of every moral precept paved the § was 
way for aggression and persecution. If permitted, they would § did | 
pursue the same course here. The first step, under the guise J as ha 
of “liberalism,” is to call for a relaxation of moral standards amp 
Once that has been successfully accomplished, the path is Be 
smooth. Tragic though it may be to find so many individuals J glide 
lacking a sense of moral responsibility, the greater tragedy J tion 
will be passiye acceptance of their pressure activities by an § line: 
industry which at this moment stands higher in public § tion 
esteem than ever before. kne 
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L.C.A.’s twist and turn as they approach the shore 














































sxecount of the American 


lmding in Southern France 


T TOOK months to prepare the 
plan. Admiral Cunningham, R. N., 
Vice Admiral Hewitt, U. S. N., and other 
that Hkading strategists of the American, 
range ff british, and French -Armies and Navies 
ction lad worked out all its details to the last 
f the #omma. How many men would the Army 
orous need? Where? What supplies would be 
ority necessary? When? Where should the Air 
vhich Gforce bomb? What tactical air force 
pres § Would be the most effective? What Navy 
hips would go in? What would be the 
these Fpecial task of each? To what beach 
ictics should they head? All these and many 
non §more questions were answered in detail 
beral in the plan. 
th in § In one volume it would occupy a com- 
y at Bplete five-foot book shelf. But none of | stumps extending skyward to send any at their anchors like greyhounds at a 
e for fit was red tape. It was built to insure glider that tried to land into spinning leash, ready to be eoff the instant the 
hose J the success of the invasion plan at as death, of the electrically connected shells check was released. More powerful and 
little cost in lives as was humanly pos- he had set up inconspicuously to urge formidable battleships and cruisers 
luals § sible. Would it work? That was what we — gliders to land and then blow them to — promised destruction from their guns 


The first wave of Americans, still under direct fire of Nazi guns 


the J were about to find out. pieces the instant they touched the wires. _ the instant the curtain was raised. 

pres § This would be a Navy show until the  Jerry’s devilish land mines even Intel- But by far the greatest number of 
the J soldiers of three nations which now _ligence could not plot. The troops would _ ships in all these harbors were the spe- 
only # jammed the port towns were on the have to risk them. . cially designed invasion ships of every 
irre- § beach. The whole strategy of the landing Allied bombers prepared to take off type and description. L.S.T.’s into whose 


the #was under Navy direction. The Army for the beaches of France. Some were on maws tanks and pontoons would disap- 
ould did not object. Its leaders had learned, carriers; some were land-based. But all pear to be spewed forth on the invasion 
ise § ashad the Navy, that co-operation makes had one primary job—to send their bomb coasts, transports, Liberty ships, small 


rds. amphibious assaults succeed. loads crashing down on the enemy’s landing craft: all were there in profu- 
h is Behind the lines parachutists and _ strong points. The more of these that sion. This’ was an amphibious attack. 
uals glider troops readied themseives for ac- could be blasted from usefulness the The smaller ships were the life of it. 
edy § tion. They had to land behind the enemy _ better the chance of the assault. They knew it. At each of the five inva- 
lines and fight their way back to ‘a junc- A bridge of ships extended almost un- sions their number had increased. They 
blic F tion with the beach-landed troops. They broken across the invasion harbors. were the amphibians. 

knew of Jerry’s glider traps, rows of high Sleek, speedy destroyers seemed to pull Since this is true let us join the flag- 
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hip of Admiral Bertram J. Rodgers of 
Los Angeles for the trip to the invasion. 
task force is but one of three am- 
pious task forces assigned to the 
line in Southern France under the 
ction of Vice Admiral H. Kent 
vitt. 
\s we go aboard we see that the ships 
no longer empty. Troops are swarm- 
iboard. Machines of all sorts are 
backed into the .L.S.T.’s. The 
»vement will soon be under way. Be- 
long the invasion harbors will be 
iparatively empty. 
Our flagship has a rendezvous with 
convoy to be conducted to the in- 
ion. The ship’s engines turn over. Its 
unchor comes in. We are under way. 
We move slowly outward through the 
eful Mediterranean. It is peaceful 
in its calmness. Soon its surface will 
covered with Allied ships which will 
he fifth time turn this quiet sea 
purposeful war theater. And the 
the States call the Mediter- 
mnean.an inactive area! 

Our ship reaches the rendezvous area. 
From almost every point of the compass, 
ships come steaming in to the rendez- 
vous. This is a convoy of L.S.T.’s. Above 

ich one of their clumsy hulls floats a 

balloon as partial protection 
air raids. 

The convoy is completed. They pass 
lent review before Admiral Rodgers 
nd then obey his signal that starts 
them toward the invasion points. No 
chance is taken of enemy surprise. Planes 
over the outer lanes of the convoy to 
a sneak attack by enemy air- 
ift. Destroyers, corvettes, and _ sub- 
users keep up a constant search for 
my submarines. Nazi U-boats had not 
ibled Allied shipping recently in the 
Mediterranean. But surely German In- 
ligence officers near the invasion 
screamed the news to Berlin as 
soon as the ships started moving. Jerry 
might have saved some submarines for 
the specific purpose of using them 

nst our present attack. 
[he radio on each ship was sealed. 
When the Admiral wished to pass word 
of his convoy he signaled visually 
, submarine chaser. ‘The chaser purred 
side the flagship. The message, 
written, was heaved aboard by a line. 
the subchaser was off. At the vessel 
ned it tossed the message aboard 

n went back to its search. 

Darkness came down, the blackest of 
| unrelieved by even starlight 
the heavens. Air attack became less 
le. But the convoy had yet to pass 
rough the Straits of Bonifacio between 
Corsica and Sardinia. The tricky turns 
e straits were not easy to negotiate 
daylight. L.S.T.’s did not handle 
asily. Yet so careful was the navigation 
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the officers on the landing ships that 
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not one had trouble even in that inky 
darkness. 

The landing ships in Admiral Rodgers’ 
convoy were not all intended for the 
beach he was to attack. One third of 
them would join Admiral Lowry’s force 
before D Day; the other third would 
join Admiral Lewis. These two flag 
officers were escorting to the attack area 
other types of ships to complete Admiral 
Rodgers’ force. 

All the next day the convoy continued 
on its way. Night came again and the 
steady motion of the ships did not cease. 
D Day was now less than twelve hours 
away. Still there had been no reaction 
from the enemy. It was too much to 
hope that this inaction would continue. 

The Admiral checked again and again 
with the master plan. If his ships seemed 
to lag he sent word promptly to them to 
close up. He could not help wondering 
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type. But it is a slow, painstaking, ha, 
ardous work. It is slow for two reasons, 
The discovery of the sweepers may tip 
off the enemy the location of our land 
ing; that possibility must be avoided 
Death lies in the fuses of the mines, }f 
the vessel runs slowly it is in less danger, 
But no matter what the hazard ey 
mine must be cleared. The long tail of 
the mine sweeper moves gently through 
the waters. If a mine should become en. 
tangled there the chances of the crew 
are slight. The sweeper crews know the 
risks they take. Too many of their 
friends have become flaming pyres. Even 
the toughest sailor aboard feels the 
necessity of prayer. ; 

Our task force’s sweepers have com 
pleted their job by the time the first 
ships reach the transport area. They have 
had no casualties. Time rushes on to 
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ward H Hour. The other flag officers 


Beachhead traffic. Nazi prisoners pass to the rear under guard 


about the mine sweepers attached to his 
force. They had gone ahead. Intelligence 
reports indicated that the beach where 
this particular task force would land its 
troops was heavily mined. : 

The Admiral hoped that the sweepers 
had cleared the lanes and received no 
damage. These little vessels constantly 
risk the lives of their crews. But their 
importance in an invasion cannot be 
minimized. If the harbor is heavily mined 
it is suicide to send troops ashore until 
the mines are swept up. That unenviable 
task is the one the mine sweepers do. 
They go in ahead of every invasion. 

They know that probably contact 
mines, acoustic mines, and magnetic 
mines are’ all strewn in the entrances. 
They have the gear to pick up every 


landing ships have been detached and 
proceed toward their own area. 

For the moment the watch was the 
most important instrument aboard the 
flagship. Each ship was due to arrive at 
the transport area at a specific time. The 
entire staff kept track of the arrivals. 
Not a ship arrived late. They moved into 
position like the trained team they wert. 

From the time the first ship arrived 
there was constant danger that the 
enemy might open fire. Intelligence had 
pointed out the location of the enemy's 
batteries. But the planes would not start 
to batter them until an hour before H 
Hour. If the Nazis’ observation had been 
good those 155-millimeter guns on the 
shore might commence to lob shells at 
the waiting ships any instant. 
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October, 1944 


Waiting was an anxious job. The 
ands of the watch crawled slowly 
gound. More and more ships were in 
the transport area. The time neared for 
the opening of the bombardment from 
the air. An officer reported on board and 
was shown to the Admiral’s bridge. 

“So far as I can see, Sir,” he reported, 
“here are neither underwater obstruc- 
tions nor barbed wire on your beaches.” 

The Admiral thanked the officer for 
his report. Another hazard was crossed 
off the list. 

It was just an hour before H Hour. 
The sound of the propellers of planes 
filed the air. No one moved to his gun. 
These were our planes, headed in to 
plaster the enemy. Soon the comparative 
stillness ended. ; 

Wave after wave of bomb explosions 
filled the air. The supporting heavies of 
the task force started their shells toward 


The Admiral kept pounding away at 
his force. His message went out, “We 
must get as much of the Army and as 
many supplies ashore today as we pos- 
sibly can—now! This is more than a 
beachhead. It is a landing in force. We 
must build it up rapidly.” 

The beach forces of the Navy landed 
with the first wave. Their job was to call 
ashore the various ships at particular 
beaches, to make sure that all supplies 
were handled rapidly and efficiently, to 
get the ships cleared away from the 
beaches as quickly as possible so that 
others might come in. 

On shore the Army formed and im- 
mediately commenced the capture of 
German units. Three of the monster 
155-millimeter guns had been silenced 
by direct hits from the air and from sea. 
The others had been kept out of action 
by the stunning effect of the barrage 





The first duck hits the beach in the invasion of Southern France 


the beaches. What had been but a few 
seconds before a quiet, restful Riviera 
area became a maelstrom of noise. 

As the transports started down the 
sea lanes toward their beaches only one 
German gun went into action. Instantly 
the Admiral whipped off a message to a 
destroyer, “Silence that mortar.” Five 
minutes went by. Then came a return 
message, ‘Mortar silenced. Proceeding 
forward.” 

All the ships of the task force were 
doing exactly that. The first L.S.T.’s to 
land on the shore had aboard pontoons 
that could be anchored and_ furnish 
docks for the landing forces. Men in the 
khaki of America; men in khaki with 
tri-color French armbands piled out on 
the shore. 


from the air and the and further 
paralyzed by the rockets fired from close 
quarters into their revetments. 

One German battery unit consisted of 
an observation post and six 155-milli- 
meter guns, recessed into a hillside and 
covering the transport area, boat lanes, 
and beaches. Although the crew lived in 
underground trenches, the destruction of 
their observation posts and the direct 
hits which wiped out half of their battery 
almost instantaneously prevented this 
powerful series of weapons from firing 
a single shot at Admiral Rodgers’ task 
force. A French civilian said, ‘““Many of 
the 300 men who made up that gun crew 
were killed outright by your fire. The 
rest fled in terror.” Clods of earth, 
chipped rock, and shrapnel covered the 


sea 


‘ American 
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hillside near this battery. Food and sup- 
plies lay untouched in the underground 
barracks. Great holes in the ground 
marked the spot of the explosion of 
Allied bombs. 

And Hitler’s vaunted Luftwaffe? Not 
a solitary plane appeared during the day 
to challenge the landing. Men poured 
off the vessels. By nightfall over 15,000 
troops had been Janded. 
Troops shuttled ashore all day in the 
L.C.1.’s (Landing Craft Infantry). Ducks 
waddled along the surface of the harbor. 
Supplies were loaded into them from the 
ships. The ducks took them ashore, shed 
their sea legs, and carried them on land 
to the place desired. 

Vehicles of all types made the landing. 
Tanks that were amphibious, tanks that 
were not, jeeps, trucks loaded to over- 
flowing with the necessities of an army. 
And all this at the cost of only one casu- 
alty. Luck. Surely, part of it was good 
fortune. But mainly the fortunate result 
was due to masterly planning by the 
experts who worked so long on every 
single detail which covered the landing. 

On board Admiral Rodgers’ flagship 
the officers were discussing the success of 
this latest invasion of the four in which 
their ship had taken part. They had had 
the chance to look over the master plan 
after leaving port. Smiles wreathed every 
face. 

“Did anyone really think,” one officer 
said, “that that individual who was sup- 
posed to meet us at a red buoy at 0345 
this morning would really be there? I 
didn’t. When he appeared just at the 


” 


_ time stated in that five-foot book shelf 


I knew that we were better planners 
than Jerry ever thought of being.” 

Admiral Rodgers’ flagship is still in 
the harbor where he landed those fifteen 
thousand troops that first day. More 
troops and more supplies are pouring 
ashore daily to aid in driving the Nazis 
completely from France. The Germans 
have sent a few planes over once or 
twice but the number of bombs they 
have dropped have been almost nil. The 
Nazis are out of Southern France. 

In a last gasp attempt they sent in 
several of their speedy E boats almost 
two weeks after the first landing. The 
Americans were alert. They caught this 
E. boat division, sank three and captured 
one. 

And now another amphibious assault 
is ended. Troops and supplies will con- 
tinue to pull into the beachheads estab- 
lished that first day until a port is 
cleared aad ready to receive American 
supplies and troops to continue the in- 
vasion. Then the beaches will be closed. 
Our flagship will withdraw and take up 
other tasks unless called upon to lead or 
be part of another amphibious invasion 
either here or in another part of the 
world. 








Dear Members: 

[I know a great many people 
who write every day to their 
boy or kusband or sweetheart 


overseas. It is part of 
their lives these people 
seal up in their letters. 
The daily message is a 
touching, beautiful proof 
of devotion and affection. 
I wish more than anything 
else, in my efforts to 

gain and hold friends for 
our missionaries in. China, 
that this sense of stead- 
fast devotion might become 
a living thing in all the 
members of the Club. The 
greatest trial for an Amer- 
ican priest in China is 
loneliness. We can't do 
much about that. It is part 
of his sacrifice. 

Yet it is a greater pain than 
cholera or typhus, or any 
of the sicknesses that 
plague them. You can take 

a quinine pill for malarias$ 
the only relief from lone- 
liness is the presence 

of a friend. 


We do something about it 
when we keep to our resolve 
to help the missionaries 
day by day. It's a very 
friendly as well as helpful 
gesture to remember the 
mite box every day. If you 
look at it in the right 
way, it's like dropping a 
post card in the mail box. 
Did you write today? God 
bless you! 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Ty Canal ati 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 
the pages of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view- 


point. 


Correction on Chelsea 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

As a native of the city of Chelsea in 
Massachusetts, and as one familiar with 
the city for the past forty years, I take 
vigorous exception to and make correc- 
tion of several lines in the article in THE 
Sicn of August 1944, entitled “Lapsed 
Liberal?” .and written by John C. 
O’Brien: 

The lines to which I refer are: “It was 
not, in fact, until Lippmann responded 
to a call for volunteers to assist families 
made homeless by a fire in the Chelsea 
slum of Boston during his sophomore 
year at Harvard that he saw much of 
the seamy side of life. The squalor and 
poverty that he observed in the Boston 
slum affected him profoundly and prob- 


ably awakened his interest in Socialism.” 


First of all, let me point out that at 
the time of the great conflagration in 
1908 Chelsea was, and is now, a city in 
its own right with its own self-governing 
body. The error made by the writer in 
attributing to Chelsea a mere status of 
being a territorial subdivision of the city 
of Boston could be easily overlooked. 
But when the fair city of Chelsea is 
characterized as a “slum” where “the 
squalor and poverty affected him (Lipp- 
mann) profoundly,” it makes my blood 
boil! 

Chelsea was neither then (at the time 
of the great fire), nor now, a city where 
squalor and poverty were to be found in 
any such degree as to have “affected him 
(Lippmann) profoundly and probably 
awakened his interest in Socialism,” nor 
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Communications should bear the name and address of writers. 


to justify the label of “slum.” It is an 
average city of New England where the 
vast majority of its 40,000 citizens are 
self-respecting, law-abiding people. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. H. K. D. 

“The Sign’? Abroad 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Copies of your always absorbing pub 
lication have reached my ship at a port 
thousands of miles from home. They are 
grand links with civilization and prove 
popular with Catholics in the crew. 

“The Beachhead Was His Parish” by 
Elizabeth McFadden in the March issue 
proved especially interesting. 

Catholic chaplains assist in making 


* religious publications available to us. In 


the absence of Mass and communion for 
many weeks at sea, they prove a splendid 
source of reflection. 

Lt. (jg) Larry McDonneELL 


Let’s Be Frank 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

This is called forth by the masterly 
article in your September issue, written 
by Richard Pattee. Let’s be frank. How 
will it be possible for any country, let 
alone Mexico, to prevent the sweep of 
Communism unless people are awakened 
to the fact that Stalin is out to accom- 
plish his revolution of the world, unless 
these awakened people voice in some 
manner their objection to such a result? 
Not only will this be true in Mexico 
where now a former Russian sits in state, 
to say nothing of others from his country 
sent there to induct Russian doctrines 
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Wew Sickness and Accident Plan 
Pays $25 Weekly Benefits 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
—Hospital Benefit Included 











NEWARK, N. J.—The 58-year-old North 
American Accident Insurance Company of 
(Chicago announces a new plan that pays $25 
aweek for 10 weeks for both stated accidents 
and sicknesses. Plus an additional $25 a 
week for 4 weeks for accidents requiring 
hospital confinement. Yet the total cost is 
oly $12 a year. The purpose of this new 
Premier Limited Double Duty Policy is to 
bring sickness and accident protection within 
the reach of men and women who do not 
have large savings with which to meet sud- 
den doctor or hospital bills, or lost income. 


This new plan also has a double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You re- 
wive $50 a week if disabled by an accident 
ina bus, taxicab, street car, train, etc., and 
5 a week if the accident requires hospital 
confinement. There is another new special 
ature that pays up to $25 cash for doctor 
bills, even for a minor accident such as a 
cut finger. In case of death by a common 
accident, the policy pays one thousand dol- 
ltrs cash to your family. Two thousand 
dollars if caused by a travel accident. 


In addition, it covers many common sick- 
esses such as pneumonia, cancer, appendi- 
titis, etc., paying the weekly benefits whether 
confined to home or hospital. . 


The entire cost is only $12 a year, and that 
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applies to men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages of 
65 and 75 the cost is only $18 a year. No 
reduction in benefits regardless of age. No 
medical examination is required. 


Men and women who join the armed forces 
will receive the full benefits of this protection 
while in the United States. 


North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago is one of America’s 
great insurance companies, the largest and 
oldest exclusive health and accident insur- 
ance company in this country. It has paid 
out over $35,000,000 to grateful policyholders 
when they needed help most. North Ameri- 
can is under the supervision of the Insurance 
Departments of 47 States and District of 
Columbia. 


Men and women who would like full de- 
tails about this new plan are urged to write 
a letter or postcard for a revealing booklet 
called “Cash or Sympathy.” This booklet 
is absolutely free. It will come by ordinary 
mail, without charge or obligation of any 
kind. No one will call to deliver it. We 
suggest you get a free copy by sending your 
name and address with postal zone number 
to Premier Policy Division, North Ameri- 
can Accident Insurance Co., 830 Broad 
Street, Dept. 2034, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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> Educational Directory - 
MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 








. 





ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters. 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
n pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lear to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by the 
University of the State af New York. Ninety 
minutes ride from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Address: The Registrar. 











ANNHURST COLLEGE 
R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 
Accredited College. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 


Standard Courses in Arts and putones. 
Pre-Medical, Teacher _——. a 
tion for Social Service, Secretarial Science, 
Music and Painting. 

















IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR 


An accredited Catholic Insti- 
tution for Women. Sis if 
Providence of St. 


Students. 2 year transfer 
course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 
minal courses in Home Crafts, 


COLLEGE 
Washington, D.C. ——— Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 








REGIS COLLEGE passcrosen 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint =" 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 




















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of w 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Charte: 
of Massachusetts 
with the Catholie py 7 of America. 

the University of the State of New Lay ~; 4 
in the Association of jauaen Colleges ty Fg 
land Association of Colleges and wate 

Resident and non-resident s 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, yt 
cal technology, teacher training, music. B. A 
and B. S. degrees. 





Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















into the minds of Mexicans. But, right 


here the same is true. It is not a question 
of politics, but the preservation of our 
U.S.A, 


L. V. ALMIRALL 
Denver, Colo. 


An Important Contribution 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 


The words of your recent editorial on 
the important contribution to be made 
to the war’s successful prosecution in 
the prayers of those reluctantly confined 
to the home front must have found a 
stirring welcome among thousands of 
shut-ins and invalids the country over. 

Physically unable to contribute of 
their strength and sinew to essential 
war work, economically unable to invest 
more than a pittance in war bonds and 
stamps, “the tragic impotence of being 
here when their hearts are over there 
with the ones they love” brings to them 
an aching sense of frustration and use- 
lessness perhaps even more than to most. 
All they can contribute in addition to 
those important “letters from home,” it 
seems, are patience and their prayers for 
those who suffer, are wounded, and die 
for them on battle-stations the world 
over. Yet, how grateful they must be 
for your encouraging reminder that 
these contributions too are indeed im- 
portant and worthwhile; to have it 
recognized that they are “chipping in” 
too. While this is not their primary in- 
tention, it is pretty satisfying, you may 
be sure, and is bound to increase their 
fervor in the only form of participation 
open to them. 

James W. Raceicu, M.D. 

Lake Kushaqua, N. Y. 


Congratulations 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


May I congratulate you on your 
September issue? 

The article “D Day and After” by 
Fabian Flynn, C. P. is beautifully written 
and a splendid tribute to our brave 
infantrymen. 

The “Molders of Opinion” is ex- 
tremely interesting, particularly the arti- 
cle “Square Peg” written by that very 
capable writer, John B. Kennedy. The 
photo illustrating the article shows Mr. 
Pegler to be a fine, upstanding Irish 
American and quite different from the 
scowling, petulant, dour face which tops 
his column. Pegler has great ability and 
is to be commended for his dogged ex- 
posure of the labor racketeers, but his 
constant attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt grow 
monotonous. 

Taking for his topic a man who, 
having inherited the Faith, “does not 
work at it regularly” but carries the 
unused symbol of it in his pocket, what 
a scathing article might not another 
Pegler write. 
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Does not Mr. Kennedy miss the point 
in attributing little Westbrook’s ha 
day to the fact that he had a holiday ang 
plenty of hot dogs and soda pop? 

Mrs. J. F. HoLtanp 

Louisville, Ky. 


Missals Needed 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


This morning I received the December 
number of Tue Sicn, and whenever g 
number arrives, it is soon read, but 
toward the end my teeth water when 
I see the New Testaments and the mar. 
velous Sunday missals advertised. 

I am very much in need of some of 
both, and we cannot get them out from 
England any more. Though this mission 
consists mainly of African natives, still 
there are some Europeans and Goans, 

The African Catholics are mainly 
those who’ work on the tea plantations, 
of which Kericho is full. Besides the few 
European Catholics there are several 
Goanese, who are all Catholics too and 
speak English. I have also to look after 
a school for European girls, run by the 
Loreto nuns and more than 50 of the 
pupils are Catholics and several have not 
yet got a prayerbook. 

Please, Father, could you try to find 
some benefactors who would like to help 
me with some Sunday missals, and if 
possible also some New Testaments. 

(Rev.) A. Hermus 

Catholic Mission 

Kericho, Africa 


Paper Apostolate 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 


We would like to bring our “paper 
apostolate” to the attention of your 


‘readers. Would you publish the follow 


ing: 

You belong to the Church Militant- 
that means, the “fighting Church”! Are 
you fighting for Christ? Are you working 
for the spread of His Church on earth? 
There are hundreds, literally hundreds 
of people who need to read this copy of 
Tue Sicn, who want to read it, but who 
will not read it. Why? Many can’t afford 
it, many know nothing of it, many won't 
pay to get a copy. Put your copy to work 
for Christ—mail it on to someone who 
needs it and wants it—not just this 
month, but every month. Send us }) 
your name. 2) your address, and. 3) ‘the 
names of those Catholic magazines and 
papers which you would be willing 1 
remail at least once a month. We will 
be only too glad to send you an addres 
to which to send them—a-poor Catholic 
family, a hospital, an Army or Nav 
Chaplain, and the like. This is yout 
chance to get in the fight for Christ! 
Join the “paper apostolate” today! 

Tue REMAILING COMMITTEE 

St. Meinrad Seminary 

St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS 

By Karl Schriftgiesser. 386 pages. 

Little, Brown and Company. $3.00 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s most enduring title 
to fame is that he is the one who per- 
sistently, vehemently, cunningly, victori- 
ously opposed Woodrow Wilson in the 
fight for the League of Nations. Nothing 
else he did in all his thirty-one years in 
the Senate will be so linked to his name. 
With all the books on Wilson, the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and the League, a new 
life of Lodge was indicated. It is a pity 
that a more sympathetic biographer 
could not have been found by Mr. 
Charles W. Norton, Jr., Associate Editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, who suggested 
the work to Mr. Schriftgiesser. Not that 
Mr. Schriftgiesser tries to be partisan. 
But he evidently has little liking for his 
subject. The result is that Lodge emerges 
from these pages as cold, malicious, and 
above all, wily. This last is the most- 
used descriptive adjective accorded him. 
When Catherine Drinker Bowen wrote 
her recent biography of that other Bos- 
tonian, Oliver Wendell Holmes, at least 
a human being was presented. But this 
biography is more a political history 
than the story of a man. 

As a political history, the, book is pains- 
takingly done. It reports the machina- 
tions of politicians under Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge. And through it all Cabot 
Lodge’s rise to power and slavish service 
to his party. And then his loss of power 
and rejection by the party he served so 
well. Cabot Lodge was wrong. History 
has shown it. But he was not quite so 
wicked as one would gather from this 
biography. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 

WE STOOD ALONE 
By Dorothy Adams. 284 pages. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $3.00 
“Andrew, these were your parents—” be- 
gins the dedication of this volume. That 
is a concise summary of this very per- 
sonal story of Dorothy Adams after she 
met John Kostanecki and married him, 
of her reactions, her adjustment to Po- 
lish relatives, accounts of visits which 
new relationships involved, plus occa- 
sional informative passages. Discussion 
of the Silesian question and Polish State 





Health Insurance are good examples of 
informative parts of the book. Another 
valuable feature is the author’s apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of character which 
are aspects of the Catholic faith. 

The circles to which we are introduced 
are restricted—the professors in Krakow, 
where the elder Kostanecki was an im- 
portant figure, Cabinet ministers, counts 
and countesses in the main. Conversa- 
tions with servants are reported. There 
is little indicating contact with the peo- 
ple who constitute the Poland of the last 
twenty-five years. 

Errors of historical statement occur 
and translation of titles and salutations, 
admittedly difficult, is often infelicitous, 
sometimes inaccurate. Dialogue is used 
extensively, and there are many pages 
where reader interest is likely to sag. 
The style is narrative rather than de- 
scriptive, the concern being more with 
the characters than the country. The 
title is misleading, as the author left Po- 
land some months before the German 
attack, hence saw none of Poland's trag- 
edy. 


ANN SU CARDWELL 


THE TEMPERING OF RUSSIA 

By Ilya Ehrenburg. 356 pages. Alfred 

A. Knopf, Inc. $3.00 
Were this book written by an unknown 
man, it would have been nothing but a 
diary of a patriotic Russian, covering 
the period between Hitler’s onslaught 
on Russia and the preliminary phases 
of the battle of Stalingrad. But the 
writer is the well-known author of novels 
and essays debunking everything that is 
sacred to a Christian and recognizing no 
authority but Marx-Lenin-Stalin. And 
now this man sings beautiful songs on 
the greatness of the Russian nation and 
her glorious past, almost never mentions 
Soviets or Socialism, and even reports 
about having visited a church. Has he 
been converted? Hardly. His master has 
given him the order to change his mind 
and, with the docility of a good Com- 
munist, he has followed suit. But the 
master himself was compelled to do so 
because a few years before the outbreak 
of the war he had realized that the Rus- 
sians would fight for Russia, but not for 
the Marxist Utopia. The book gives an 
excellent insight into the indomitable 
spirit of the Russians having discovered 

Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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their past, as well as into their hatred 
against the Germans epitomized by 
Ehrenburg in the title of one of the 
chapters which is “Kill.” Very illuminat- 
ing are numerous excerpts from letters 
found on dead or captured Germans; 
they permit us to reconstruct the men- 
tality of the German soldiers and of 
their people left home and to realize the 
immensity of the evil inflicted on the 
German nation by Hitler’s propaganda 
of bestiality. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


THE NAZI GO UNDERGROUND 
By Curt Riess. 210 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. __ $2.50 


If you are looking for a “thriller” rather 
than a reasoned analysis of what the 
Nazis are going to do after Allied vic- 
tory, Mr. Riess’s latest effort will not 
disappoint you. But not otherwise. 

The idea that the Nazis will try to go 
underground after military defeat, em- 
ploying whatever help they can obtain 
from the outside and using every stra- 
tagem to place their trusted men in use- 
ful positions where they will not be sus- 
pected, is all highly probable. But Mr. 
Riess develops it in a way that practically 
destroys this initial probability. “The 


Nazis went underground on May 16, — 


1943,” he tells us, when the Intelligence 
Dept. of the Gestapo was divided, and 
one section moved to new quarters at 
11 Konigsallee in Berlin-Grunewald 
from where they have been laying ela- 
borate plans for carrying on the battle 
for Nazism in underground Germany 
after the war. Mr. Riess lets ‘us in on 
their plans—how German business men 
are being prepared to appear as anti- 
Nazis so that they can hold their posi- 
tions and act as a front for the Nazis, 
how Nazis are being planted in the 
economic and social structure of Ger- 
many in departments which the Allies 
will not want to interfere with, such as 
the Red Cross, fire and police depart- 
ments, hospitals and public health insti- 
tutions, and the traffic and transport de- 
partments, and finally how they have 
prepared their “friends” outside Ger- 
many. 

Obviously, such information -would 
either be highly secret or not available 
at all. There is no way now of checking 
it. The method of handling it, however, 
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New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


Dallas, Pennsylvania. A Residential and 
Day College for the Higher Education of 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of 
the Union, chartered by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, fully accredited by Regional and National 
Associations. Apply to Registrar. 


NAZARETH HALL Military School 


Grand Rapids, Ohio 


A country school for boys in the grades conducted 
by the Ursuline Nuns. Well-equipped . buildings. 
A mile and a quarter river frontage. 
Riding—rowing—all outdoor sports. 
Resident Coach. Terms moderate. 
For catalog write the 
Directress, Nazareth Hall Militar 
Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee Grand 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 


on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 
Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "r,t 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I, 


Directed _by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
Write for catalog. 
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MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercia) and Grammar School Departments 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
"Where Boys are glad to return" Talkies weekly 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, 
Skating Rink 


New York 


Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Address Directress 


LA SALLE 


EFFEcTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 








THE RELIGIOUS HOSPITALLERS 


founded by Saint John of God, in 
1537, A.D., offer to the American 
boy desirous of consecrating him- 
self to Almighty God in the Relig- 
ious life, an opportunity to be of 
very valuable service to the Church 
and Society, because this Religious 
Order embraces every form of 
Catholic Action. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from: 


THE SUPERIOR PROVINCIAL, 


NOVITIATE OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 
2445 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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can be judged, and at best our author's 
is suspect. Schematized, it is something 
like this! X is known to be a German 
Nazi; Y (American, French, English, 
etc.) is known to have been friendly 
with X before the war; X and Y could 
have met in Switzerland during the war, 
Therefore they did meet and _haye 
planned to carry on Nazi activities after 
the war. Unfortunately, there are times 
when even the initial fact is highly 
doubtful, as when we are told that Ger. 
man Nazi war prisoners in this_country 
are secretly meeting their wives and be. 
getting children who will be American 
citizens. 

Although obviously sincere and well 
intentioned, it is difficult to see how this 
book can do anything but defeat its own 
purpose, which is that of warning us of 
the continued danger of the Nazis even 
after victory has been won. 

OTTO BIRD 


OUR ARMY AT WAR 
The Story of American Campaigns in 
World War II Told in Official War 
Department Photographs. 482  pho- 
tos Harper & Bros. $3.00 


Nothin’, is quite so candid as a photo 
gray. Vhat words can never describe,'a 
pho —_aph shows. The sequence of pic 


turc embled here, together with cap- 
tion d running commentary, give a 
more y.,id and more thorough grasp on 
just what America’s fighting men _ have 
coped with, endured, conquered, than 
any written history could hope to do. As 
General George C. Marshall says in the 
Introduction, “These pictures should 
serve as an inspiration to Americans.” 
Indeed they should. 

The campaigns pictured are those that 
occurred during our first two years at 
war—the Pacific and Far East, the Aleu- 
tians, North Africa, Sicily, Italy, and the 
air war over Europe. It is greatly to be 
hoped that a second volume of the Euro- 
pean and Japanese wars will one day 
be assembled so that the two books may 
stand as a graphic reminder to coming 
generations that war is hell. 

HARLAND KIRSCH 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN? 

By Noel F. Busch. 189 pages. Harper 

and Brothers. $2.00 
In his sketch of the President, Noel F. 
Busch, a former Time writer, makes use 
of the sensational technique for which 
that magazine is noted. What Manner 
of Man? is a hodgepodge of anecdote, 
gossip, amateurish political interpreta- 
tion, and attempted psychoanalysis. - 

Writing as a psychoanalyst, Mr Busch 
explains the bearing that Franklin 
Roosevelt’s early attitude toward his 
mother has had upon his public life. He 
says, for example, that “the United 
States electorate is in probably one sense, 
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as a source of sustenance, approval, and 
protection, a mother-substitute, for 
Roosevelt and for all other men in pub- 
lic life.” After admitting that the Presi- 
dent is an enigma to many people, the 
writer settles the riddle in this one sen- 
tence: “As to the motivation of Roose- 
yelt himself, the original and basic moti- 
yation is quite simply attention, using 
this word in its broadest sense.” 

There are indications in What Man- 
ner of Man? that Mr. Busch might have 
become an effective writer if he had de- 
veloped in a different environment from 
the editorial offices of Time. In a clever 
piece of understatement, he observes 
that “Mr. Hull never expressed any en- 
thusiasm for the intimate relationship 
which used to exist between Welles and 
the White House.” And writing of the 
pervading influence of Justice Frank- 
furter, he says: ‘““Thus even when he 
thinks he is seeing someone else, the 
President is in fact often seeing Frank- 
furter as it were in disguise.” 

Ms. Busch says of the President: “. . . 
it appears that he is a good but not a 
very wise man; vain, captious, overconfi- 
dent, and warmhearted; no more honest 
than most, but friendlier than the aver- 
age; . . . not totally without a certain 
somewhat meretricious grandeur.” Later, 
he adds that the President is “polite and 
assured, full of seasoned stamina and 
lively as a cricket.” 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


THE BUREAUCRAT ; 

By John Crider. 373 pages. J. B. Lip- 

pincott Company. $3.00 
John Crider of the Washington Bureau 
of the New York Times has done the 
thinking people of America a signal serv- 
ice in this work. While it may lack the 
journalistic zip of Bureaucracy Runs 
Amuck, it is the product of a careful, 
on-the-scenes observer. The author was 
amember of the first class of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia, con- 
tinued to do graduate work, and three 
years ago was honored with a Nieman 
fellowship at Harvard University. 
_This reporter-scholar has presented 
the human side of the bureaucrat and 
the part he plays in a deadly system he 
had no hand in creating—but which he 
must maintain if he is to survive as he 
has been accustomed. The great danger 
lies in, the acceptance of the deficit- 
spending techniques of Lord Keynes, 
Who has much influence here. Nor 
should anyone relax as the adroit pub- 
licists' on tax-supported payrolls hammer 
at public opinion. 

John Crider has great confidence in 
sound, free enterprise. He is against glo- 
bal boondoggling. “By no means should 
we keep adding artificial supports to our 
economy to hold up the farmer or the 
small business man, or the big corpora- 


tion, and protect them from the neces- 
sity for the fullest kind of striving. For 
an economy without competition, with- 
out the incentives for individual strug- 
gle, can only be a static, rigid thing 
with war and destruction as its ultimate 
fate. Also, that is what the Bureaucrat 
thrives on.” 

Mr. Crider’s volume is one of the most 
important, studious, and dispassionate 
books to come out of Washington in 
years. And it has annoyed the Left Wing 


no end! ; 
JOHN O’CONNOR 


TREATY PORTS 

By Hallett Abend. 271 pages. Dou- 

bleday, Doran and Company. $3.00 
The oriental splendor and the clashing 
cultural impacts of an era that has only 
recently ended are laid before our eyes 
in a book that is far more absorbing 
than its title would indicate. For about 
a century before the present war, the 
West has traded with China through the 
treaty-port system—the system forced on 
Imperial China which enabled Western 
Powers to maintain extraterritorial con- 
cessions in various cities of which Shang- 
hai was perhaps the most important. 

With anecdote, candid description, 
and first-hand observation, Mr. Abend 
has woven a picture of China that 
should be an eye-opener to Americans. 
The history involved covers quite pain- 
lessly the period of early American 
traders in tea and silks, the commercial 
rivalry of Britain, the Opium Wars (in 
which we were not lily white), the Open 
Door policy of the United States. The 
opening of Japan is also covered. It is 
far from an exhaustive history, and 
therefore inevitably not always in proper 
historical focus. But the genuine picture 
it gives of Chinese and Japanese charac- 
ter and culture, of life in the treaty ports 
is magnificent, and the historical back- 
ground of American policy is deftly pre- 
sented. As the Japanese phase of this 
war is emphasized, the value of having 
an authoritative book like this at hand 


is especially great. 
; MARY A. DESMOND 


LI ANDA, PEARL OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
By Mother M. Dominica, M.S.C. 80 
pages. Pub. by Missionary Sisters of 
the -Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Bernharis, Pa. $.40 


It is seldom that we come across a book - 


so thoroughly enjoyable as this one. 
Everybody likes a love story. But when 
the lover is a beautiful native girl of the 
mysterious South Sea Islands, who pre- 
fers the love of God to everything else, 
then the story is doubly fascinating. It 
is a well-written, fast-moving story, yet 
lingers long enough upon the beautiful 
scenes of the Marshall Islands, the ways 
and customs of their people, to afford 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





MIRROR OF CHRIST 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M. 


4 IGHLIGHTING the Seraph 
of Assisi in his most mov- 
ing aspect as the Mirror of 
Christ, this new and distinctive 
biographical study will make 
him better known, better loved, 
more fruitfully imitated. An ex- 
quisite illumination of the life 
of that beloved saint who was 
“set as an example unto them 
that do eater follow after 
Christ," the book affords light 
and encouragement for all who, 
desiring to be instrumental in 
bringing about the spiritual. re- 
vival so desperately needed by 
the world dicta seek a way 
to pattern their lives on the 
teachings of Christ. October 
selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. 216 pp. 


$2.50 
Dept. 4-575 
St. Anthony Guild Press 





Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, no signs 
or symbols. Easy to learn; easy to write 
and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surpris- 
ingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in lead- 
ing offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 


rey HL. 
Dept. 2310, 274MadisonAve.,N.Y¥.16 











Brothers of Mercy Novitiate 


Young men between the ages of 16 and 40 who are 
willing to answer a call to a Religious Life, and for 
the love of God, offer themselves in the service of the 
sick, are welcome to our Community. 

The time for testing the Vocation, as Postulant 
and Novice, which lasts 2% years, is spent in the 
Novitiate of the Brothers of Mercy, 49 Cottage St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
lives to the conversion and education of the 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 
in the South Sea Islands and in Jamaica, may 
address the 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Missionary Sisters of the Society of Mary 
St. Theresa's Convent Bedford, Mass. 
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CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 








BOYS WANTED 


THE FRANCISCAN CONVENTUAL FATHERS 
Welcome zealous Boys anxious to devote their lives 
as Franciscan preachers, pastors, teachers, writers, 
home and foreign missionaries. Free booklet upon 
request. Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial 
812 N. Salina St. Syracuse, New York 

















They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial. C. P. 


5700 Ne. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, I. 




















OBITUARY NOTICE 


It has been customary in the past to 
list in our pages the names of deceased 
subscribers and mission benefactors as 
well as the names of their deceased 
friends and relatives in order to recom- 
mend their souls to the prayers of our 
readers. The paper shortage has forced 
us to discontinue this practice in order 
to conserve space. 

We request our readers, however, 
to continue to send us the names of these 
deceased as in the past. We shall have 
a Mass said each month for those whose 
names are sent to us. Those whose names 
have already been sent in will be in- 
cluded in this monthly Mass. 








ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,Deryit. 


New Jersey 
Established_in 1895 by the Sisters of 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date AI 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














the reader a pleasant introduction into 
the atmosphere of a country with which 
so many of our fighting boys have be- 
come acquainted under quite different 
circumstances than did the first Mission- 
aries who went there, too, to fight, but 
to fight for God and Faith. : 
The personal experiences of the re- 
viewer as a Missioner among the natives 
of the South Sea Islands for fifteen years 
and his studies for the Catholic -Anthro- 
pological Conference, Washington, D.C., 
enable him to vouch for Mother M. Do- 
minica’s correct descriptions of all ethno- 
logical references. 
JOSEPH J. MEIER, M.S.C. 


JESUITS UNDER FIRE 


Thomas F. Ryan, S.J. 188 pages. 

Burns Oates & Washbourne. 10/6 
Jesuits Under Fire is sort of a diary of 
the experiences of the Jesuit Mission- 
aries in the Siege of Hong Kong, 1941. 
The publishers are rather modest in 
their praise of these twenty-seven Irish 
Jesuits. They imply that you must look 
elsewhere for horror stories, and _hair- 
raising adventure. Yet hardly has the 
reader cut the opening pages of the book 
when stark horror, sudden death, and all- 
out destruction stalks through the night 
of that horrible nightmare that is Hong 
Kong ’41. 

The story of those twenty-seven Irish 
Jesuits in Hong Kong, during and after 
the siege, is an epic_in Spartan disci- 
pline, tremendous courage, and burning 
zeal for the salvation of souls. That erst- 
while British Colony owes a huge debt 
of gratitude to those noble Jesuits who 
threw themselves into the relief of a 
colony that became a battlefield. While 
bombs dropped around and shells ex- 
ploded, they heard confessions and ad- 
ministered the sacraments on housetops, 
in machine-gun nests, and along the 
roads. 

We highly recommend this book. It 
ought to form one of the heroic chap- 
ters in that great human document, The 
Jesuit Relations. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


GLORY OF THE MOHAWKS 


By Rev. Edward Lecampte, S.J. 

Trans. by Florence Ralston Warum, 

F.R.S.A. 164 pages. Bruce Publishing 

Company. $2.00 
A Decree of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites attesting the heroic virtues of the 
Venerable Catherine Tekakwitha was 
published last year. Since her death in 
1680 the reputation for sanctity of this 
Indian girl has grown constantly, and the 
cause of her beatification has reached the 
important stage of the investigation of 
miraculous cures attributed to her inter- 
cession. Her life consequently is of in- 


‘terest at this time, and this biography 
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is a simple and complete account of her 
years on earth. 

Catherine was born in the Mohawk 
village of Ossernenon (Auriesville, N, 
Y.) in 1656 of a pagan father and a 
Christian mother. She was left an orphan 
at the age of four and was brought up 
by an uncle very hostile to the Christian 
religion. Coming in contact with the 
Jesuit missionaries, she was instructed 
and baptized by Father James de Lam. 
berville in 1675. Because her faith and 
morals were exposed to so much danger 
in her own village, she went to live at 
the Mission of St. Francis Xavier at the 
Sault (La Prairie, Canada), where she 
finished the few remaining years of her 
life in the practice of virtue in extreme 
physical suffering. 

Father Lacompte’s story, of her life 
gives a vivid picture of the Indian vil- 
Jage that was her home and the Jesuit 
mission where she died. The missions 
among the Mohawks were perhaps the 
most dangerous of any of the Jesuit In. 
dian missions. The' successful Christian 
life of this young convert was but one 
of God’s blessings on their heroic efforts. 
Her edifying life can be read with profit 
by all Catholics. 

PETER QUINN, CP. 


CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA. 
HOUSING AND PLANNING 
TO THE SOUTH 

By Francis Violich. 241 pages. Rein 

hold Publishing Corporation. $3.50 
Intended to acquaint North Americans 
with the fact that Latin American cities 
are more than mere spots upon a map, 
this book gives the most comprehensive 
summary available of the developments 
in housing and planning that have 
taken place in the countries south of 
the Rio Grande. It shows that the first 
public housing project in the Western 
Hemisphere was undertaken by Argen- 
tina in 1910, twenty-three years before 
we ever thought of such a thing. 

To city planners of the two Americas 
this study will be of value and interest. 
In addition to the vast fund of informa‘ 
tion on developments in this field in 
Latin America, the author has included 
brief sketches of leading architects and 
city planners that will enable their cok 
leagues in this country to establish per 
sonal contacts. 

It is to be regretted that space and 
time is wasted by the author in making 
this technical study the occasion to gen 
eralize on historical and social facts with 
a bias that enly breeds contempt for 
Latin America’s past. Strange that 90 
many who write on any phase of Latin 
American life must repeat the time 
worn prejudices against Spain, Spat- 
iards, and the Church. What has this to 
do, anyway, with housing and city plan 
ning? Why declare that of 125,000,000 
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only 25,000,000 are white, ignoring the 
90 per cent of mestizos, who are in fact 
dassed as white? Does it help to improve 
the high esteem for Latin Americans 
to represent them as 80 per cent non- 
white? 

Not only must the author reiterate the 
deep-rooted prejudices against Spain, 
Spaniards, and their descendants, but he 
must pull in the Church and blame her 
for all the evils of Latin America. “The 
Church,” he declares sententiously, “de- 
ppite good intentions and Christian 
tenets, has far from solved many of the 
basic problems of health, education, 
shelter, food, and clothing of the indi- 
genous peoples.” Why place the blame 
on the Church? Is it her sole responsi- 
bility? What of the responsibility of 
government? Has the Church been held 
responsible for the retardation of the 
olution of the housing and planning 
program in this or any other country? 
And yet in spite of the alleged apathy 
of the Church, Argentina put into effect 
the first low-rent housing project in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Too bad a talented architect did not 
keep strictly to his subject. One third 
of the book consists of ramblings into 
fields not pertinent to the subject. Per- 
haps the publisher’s desire to give a 
technical study a racy flavor accounts 
for it. Our good neighbor relations are 
not improved by biased innuendo and 
unfounded generalizations. 

C. E. CASTANEDA 


BRAZIL ON THE MARCH 
By Morris L. Cooke. 293 pages. Whit- 
tlesey House. $3.00 
In the summer of 1942 the American 
Technical Mission to Brazil, of which 
Mr. Cooke was chief, was set up to col- 
laborate with technicians of that country 
in offsetting the impact of war on its in- 
ternal economy. Mr. Cooke here presents 
an account of Brazil’s economic and in- 
dustrial potentialities—resources, man- 
power, agriculture, fuel, transportation, 
manufacturing, etc. Obviously enthusi- 
astic about Brazil’s future and the de- 
sirability of friendship and _ technical 
partnership, he has written a book that 
gives a concrete picture of this Good 
Neighbor. His recommendations in his 
final chapter for American businessmen 
as to how they should act in Brazil bears 
thoughtful reading. While of primary 
appeal to investors, the book is vastly 
useful to one who would be better in- 
formed on this southern country. 
JOHN J. PIERCE 


AUSTRIAN AID TO AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS—1830-1860 
By Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, Ph.D. 205 
pages. Privately Published. $2.50 
It may be that the title of this disserta- 
tion will attract the attention only of 
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The dramatic, factual account 
of exile and rescue at sea... 


Was it a miracle? 


1. SURVIVOR 


By Paul Madden 
As Told to Pete Martin 





- Here is the simple heartfelt account of eleven days on a 

life raft. Hopelessly adrift on a small rubber raft, battling 

against the onslaught of waves and sharks and the incessant pangs of hunger 
and thirst, three men passed the unendingly slow hours waiting, hoping 
against hope for a rescue. The author alone escaped death and here is his 


story. $1.00 


2. GLOWING LILY 


By Eugenia Markowa 





In a swift-moving pageant of colorful pictures the author has captured St. 
Hedwig, the “Lily of Poland.” She was delicate in stature, yet a giant in spirit, 
radiating a light of supernatural beauty over the gloom of her turbulent era. 
At one and the same time wife, mother and sovereign, Hedwig elevated all 





these natural vocations to the perfection of sanctity. $1.25 
3. ALL THE APRILS 4 
' by 
By Vera Marie Tracy f 







From the author's previously published, well-loved 
stories and sketches, the best have been gathered 
in this new volume. The sheer beauty and spiritual- ?Z, 
ity of the author’s concepts and the poetry of her , 
expressions will afford welcome relief from today’s 


sordid fiction. $1.75 





4. A MONTH 5. CHRISTIANITY 
OF ROSES in the MARKET PLACE 


By P. H. Fages, O.P. By Michael de la Bedoyere 


These colorful and sometimes startling | A challenge to the ordinary Christian 
meditations on the mysteries of the | to integrate his Faith with his profes- 
Rosary will make Our Lady’s favorite | sion or business, to make everyday 
prayer a vivid spiritual experience to | life vibrant with Christian principles. 


the Faithful. $1.75 | ; $1.75 








Just indicate the books you want by encircling the numbers on 
the coupon below and then take to your BOOKSELLER or return to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


210 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books whose numbers | have encircled below: 
1 2 3 4 5 





Address 





City and State ; : ke i= 





$.10 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 




















Y oO U N G LAD ig ES one to enter 


the Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 





THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 
under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative — = 
you wish to consecrate yourself to God 
Lay Brother, devoting your 4ife to prayer “and 
work in the peace and quiet of — monastery. 
If_you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not "skilled in a trade, we 
shall be giad to teach jou one. Develop what 
is good in you for *s Cause! CS for in- 
formation, indicating your age. 
VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAV 
Setanta Seminary St. Nazianz, +. «dll 














Missionary Brothers 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young mien between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 














MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accep’ 

For further information write to 

Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 


Ver 
Sacre 














Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REY. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 


‘diocese until 1808, 














those of Austrian descent. The content 
of it, though, will prove of great inter- 
est to many American Catholics. They 
will find here the history of a very large 
segment of the American Church. It is 
the story of German Catholics in the 
United States. The financial aid given 
by Austria during the thirty years cov- 
ered in this study was considerable; but 
it was scarcely comparable to the con- 
tribution made by Austrian and Ba- 
varian priests and nuns who came them- 
selves to our shores, and made it possible 
for the Church to keep pace with the 
enormous growth of this country during 
those three decades and after. 

Doctor Blied is a competent historian. 
His work is based on careful and pains- 
taking research and merits a good re- 
ception in the field of Catholic Ameri- 
cana. 

IRA RICHARD STILL 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF BOSTON 

By Robert H. Lord, John E. Sexton, 

and Edward T. Harrington. Three 

volumes. Sheed and Ward. $15.00 
Many years of labor and much love have 
been put into this chronicle of the 
Catholic Church in the great Boston 
Archdiocese. As the late Cardinal O’Con- 
nell wrote in the introduction to this 
work, “No portion of the Catholic 
Church in the United States has a his- 
tory of more absorbing interest or one 
more worth thorough study ... . few 
other sections of this land present such 
a long, varied, and dramatic record of 
Catholic activities.” 

Because Boston did not exist as a 
the beginnings of 
its story in the Colonial period of neces- 
sity are linked with the story of the 
Church in America. This and the found- 
ing of the diocese are told in the first 
volume. In the second, the story told 
is that of the Church in all New Eng- 
land, for the diocese comprised the 
whole of New England. The final vol- 
ume is confined to the Archdiocese of 
Boston and the reigns of Archbishop 
Williams and Cardinal O’Connell. 

This record of over three hundred 
years of Catholicism is one that should 
arouse a thrill of pride in Catholic 
hearts. With great scholarship, pains- 
taking accuracy, and felicity of expres- 
sion, the authors have built a historical 
monument that tells of the glory of the 
Church in America. 

BERT TANSEY 


THE BOOK OF MARGERY KEMPE 
Ed. by W. Butler-Bowdon. 243 pages. 
The Devin-Adair Company. $3.75 

In the days of Merry England and the 

Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, there lived 

in the town of Lynn in Norfolk one 

Margery Kempe. She was the wife of a 
Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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rich burgess, the mother of his fourteey 
children, and, some said, a mystic and q 
saint. Certainly she was a much-traveled 
woman, one who went a-pilgrimaging 
far and near over England, Europe, and 
the Holy Land. For five hundred year, 
little was known of Mistress Kempe~ 
until this autobiography, the oldest in 
the English language, was discovered jn 
the Butler-Bowdon library. It was one 
of the most important discoveries in the 
history of English letters. Important for 
English scholars, important for ‘his 
torians, important for spiritual science, 
The present edition, in modernized Eng. 
lish, makes engrossing reading. 
Mistress Kempe was an old lady when 
she dictated in 1436 this account of her 
life—her mystical experiences, her tribu. 
lations, her travels, her love of God, 
Some will call her an evident case of 
hysteria, no doubt. Some will say no 
person who caused so much trouble 
could have been really holy. Be that as 
it may, this is one of the finest accounts 
possible of life in the fourteenth century 
when England was a land of faith and 
a simple woman wrote of her love for 


God. 
DAVID BULMAN, C?, 


THE SOCIAL ROLE OF TRUTH 
By Alan J. McSweeney, C.P., M.A. 166 
pages. The Catholic University of 
America Press. $2.00 

In this study in Thomistic social phi- 

losophy, Fr. McSweeney has given a 

very clear exposition of the Thomistic 

teaching on knowledge, truth, and fal 
sity, combined with the social applic 
tions of truth and falsity. After giving 
the concept of truth in modern society, 
the author pays special attention to the 
status of truth in Communism, German 

National Socialism, and Humanism, con- 

tributing a critique of each of these 

systems of philosophy. Lastly, he pre 
sents the social philosophy of St. Thomas. 

Besides possessing the laudable qual- 
ity of clearness in presentation, Fr. Mc 

Sweeney writes convincingly of the need 

of correct metaphysics. To anyone with 

the necessary background this mono 
graph on Thomistic social philosophy 
will show the aptness of Thomism’ 

being called the perennial philosophy. 
An extensive bibliography is provided. 
PAUL J. KELLY 


REVIEWERS 

Otto Birp, Pu.D., staff writer for the 
Center of Information Pro Deo, is Professor 
of History at St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 

ANN Su CARDWELL, author of Poland and 
Russia: The Last Quarter Century, lived in 
Poland from 1922 to 1939. 

CarLos E, CAsTANEDA, PH.D., Latin Amet- 
ican Librarian at the University of Texas, 
is the author of Mexican Side of the Texan 
Revolution, Early Texas Album, etc. 

‘N. S. ‘TIMASHEFF, Pu.D., author of Religion 
in Soviet Russia, etc., formerly of the Poly- 
technical Institute of Petrograd, is Professor 
of Sociology at Fordham University. 
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when B golden Rose by Pamela Hinkson 

of her Green Dolphin Street by Elizabeth Goudge 
vibe » A leading character in each of these 
God. novels is a riun. In both there is reference 
weg to Christian moral standards, surely no 
7s adinary thing in contemporary_ fiction. 
_— Miss Hinkson, daughter of Katherine 
at: Tynan Hinkson, writes of a small Brit- 
cums ish community in India, with its resident, 
ntury F iis hospital run by French nuns, its Irish 
| and F igctor, Scots engineer, and assorted mis- 
© for ionaries. The reality of India, alien and 
. cp, pkeming, is suggested without that hint 


of evil and hopelessness found in most 
[TH novels laid there. The resident, older 


|. 166 Bihan his lovely wife, has never given her 
y of § the warming love she craves. She finds it 
$2.00 § in the arms of the engineer. Both realize 
phi- § that they cannot abuse the husband's 
en a & blind trust and, hurt as it may, they must ° 
nistic § part. Strength and balm, as well as physi- 
1 fal Gal healing in a desperate illness, are 
plica- § brought to the wife by wise and generous 
iving § Sister Francoise. ; 
ciety, Sister Frangoise’s attainment of wis- 
> the # dom and perfect sympathy is traced in a 
rman lengthy review of her life worked into 


con. § the story of the resident and the lovers. 


these § Indeed, Sister Francoise is the dominant 
pre: figure in the narrative. Miss Hinkson has 
ymas, @ “awn this by no means simple religious 
qual- with a delicate sureness of touch. In a 


Mc § Work distinguished by insight, beauti- 


need & lully patterned, and as fine-textured as 
with § Uk, Sister Francoise is the most striking 
ono §°% many authentic human beings. The 
ophy discriminating will find this a mature 
ism’s 4 14 skillfully executed novel. 

Ly. 

‘ded. Miss Goudge takes 502 pages of small 
eLty § Print to tell her essentially skimpy story 


of two sisters who grew up on one of the 
Channel islands in the early nineteenth 
the Bentury: Marianne, the schemer, and 
cum Marguerite, the dreamer. Both love 


klyn. vane Tee s 
“a William Ozanne, but it is Marguerite 


-d in F whose love is reciprocated. William de- 

serts from the Royal Navy and settles in 
= the New Zealand bush. After making a 
exan § ‘tart toward prosperity there, he decides 
+ to ask, in a letter to the girls’ father, if 
Set he may marry Marguerite. But a slip of 
al the pen makes him write “Marianne” 








in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


instead of “Marguerite.” Marianne goes 
across the world to him. He conceals the 
shock which her coming gives him, mar- 
ries her, and strives to make a happy life 
for and with this woman who is the very 
antithesis of all that he loves in her 
sister. He has little success. 

Meanwhile, Marguerite, stricken by 
her bewildering loss, becomes a Catholic 
and a nun. In old age, the three meet 
again on the island. Marguerite is sent 
there by her superiors. William is 
brought back by Marianne who has, all 
through the years, been thwarted in her 
passion to own him completely. William’s 
mistake of decades before is revealed to 
the sisters. Peace comes at last to the 
troubled trio. 

If ever there was a lushly romantic 
novel, this is it—romantic in its style, in 
its concept of love, in its idea of the 
religious life, in its representation of life 
at sea and in the wilderness. Yet, through 
the mist of romance and the maze of 
plot, a kind of moral integrity can be 
described. Marguerite’s vocation, her 
thoughts, speech, and behavior as a nun 
are unusual, to put it mildly. 


(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50) 
(Coward-McCann. $3.00) 


Lie Down in Darkness by H. R. Hays 
> Everything. seems normal, if stodgy, 
in the home of the two spinsters where 
Mr. Hays’ grim recital of suspense and 
abnormality begins. But the atmosphere 
of dull matter-of-factness is soon dis- 
turbed as the inner lives of the spinsters 
and their friends are revealed. One of 
the two is a weak, helpless, frustrated 
woman with plenty of money. The other 
is hard and penniless, her steel sheathed 
in simulated sweetness. The first sheds 
her diffidence when a queer widower 
takes a mooning interest in her. Thor- 
oughly alarmed, the second strives to 
smash this threat to her security. Her 
ruthlessness succeeds, at the cost of dis- 
aster in two lives and some tumult in the 
community. At the end, triumphant, she 
is venting her spite on a harmless young 
nephew. 

Altogether unpleasant and not a little 

Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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artificial. this is a peculiar variation on 
a familiar theme. The author overdoes 
it, however, by his determination to give 
a great many characters hideous lives 
behind commonplace exteriors. He seems 
to hate his creatures as much as they hate 
one another. 

(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50) 


No Bright Banner by Michael De Capite 
> Paul Barone is the son of Italian 
immigrants living in Cleveland. He as- 
sociates with a tough, raffish, precocious 
gang which is avid of excitement and 
hovers on the fringes of crime. His fath- 
er’s plans to send him to college go 
glimmering when the elder Barone dies 
in a mill accident. This destroys Paul’s 
tenuous attachment to the Church. But 
he gets his chance at college, develops 
into a green theorist in revolt against 
things-as-they-are, is expelled as a radi- 
cal, and sets out on a devious career 
which takes him from the proletarian 
salons in New York, through temporary 
jobs here and there during the depres- 
sion, to success, but never satisfaction, as 
a newspaperman, and. finally to the 
United States Army. He is still unsure 
of what he wants for himself and his 
country as he goes off to war. R 
A promising beginning peters out in a 
morass of confusion and grossness in this 
formless and sterile piece. The best part 
of the book, and the freshest, is that 
showing the growing bond between Paul 
and his father. 
(John Day. $2.50) 


Time must Have a Stop by Aldous 

Huxley 
> In recent years Mr. Huxiey has been 
preoccupied with fashioning his own 
synthetic kind of mysticism, a mysticism 
pieced out of scraps taken from Christian 
and pagan sources. Its practice involves 
detachment from self, material ‘things, 
organized religion, social ideologies, etc., 
and attachment to the unknowable and 
impersonal reality that may, if one likes, 
be called God. 

This novel follows a young English- 
man’s progress along the Huxleyan path. 
Sebastian. Barnack advances laboriously 
from selfishness, sensuality, hedonism, 
dishonesty, and pride to concentration 
on the eternal. In the light of eternity, he 
judges and finds wanting almost every- 
thing in the modern world. All save one 
of the remaining characters in the book 
are fools or scoundrels because of their 
inability to look beyond time and to free 
themselves of its withering shackles. 

Brilliant satire alternates with foggy 
theorizing in this bizarre performance. 
When Mr. Huxley is pitilessly scourging 
the follies of humanity, he has no rival 
in either knowing where to lay the lash 
or refusing to show clemency. When he 
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| lithographed in 6 soft tint-tones of fine quality, heavy weight stock. Attrac- 
tive french fold patterns. 25 Baronial envelopes included. 

| 25 RIPPLETONE Correspondence Sheets, 51/2 x 81/2 inches—soft, white, smooth 
} as velvet, delightfully different—deluxe messengers for yu thoughts on any 
|} occasion. 25 RIPPLETONE envelopes to match, 61/2 x 

packet—4 units, 100 pieces for only $1_—DELIVERED FREE Te TOA 
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eachDELUXE QUALITY 


CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 
LONG-FLAP ENVELOPES 
RIPPLETONE SOCIAL SHEETS 
RIPPLETONE ENVELOPES 








FREE 
Delivery 


Ready egain—at same popular price—the annual CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 
CARDS and SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE packet which thousands of 
THE SIGN readers look for each year! 

These CARDS portray the true significance of the Holy Season, honoring the 
Nativity in. beavtiful, reverential manner. Appropriate thought-sentiments, 


hy Wabi 7 Vendio), | 


Guaranteed. 


OR MONEY BACK 
1M FULL 


3% i 


hes. ye Rape] 


'Y POIN 
TSIDE USA $1.50 
ASSURE EARLY DELIVERY, order now! 
if CHRISTMAS CARDS are not desired, we will gladly send 75 RIPPLETONE 
Co rrespondence Sheets and 75 envelopes. Each packet contains 3 thirsty, 


IN USA— 





If not 100% delight- 
edin every way, with 
= uality and value in 
either packet, money 
will be promptly re- 
funded. YOU DO NOT 
RISK A PENNY! 


absorbing blotters! We will ship anywhere in USA with sender's name, if 
desired. Send only $1 (cash, check or ‘money order) for each packet. We 
on erve right to refund money if pong Fe .. a, when order reaches us. 
To avoid disappointment, rush yours 

2498 WEBSTER AVE. 
NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 














UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


x 


THE VERSICLES AND RESPONSES AT MASS. Recorded by Rev. Paul L. 
Callens, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Assisted by Altar Boy and 
Instructor. The method of presentation makes this record the Educator’s choice. 


One 12-inch record. $1.25. 


ye BENEDICTION, Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 


a 


THE SIGN 


One double-faced, 13-inch disc. $1.83. 
AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 


(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum” by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35. 


CATHOLIC HYMNS from ST. GREGORY HYMNAL. Side 1. Hail Holy 
Oueen Enthroned Above, Blessed Virgin—Traditional. Faith of our Fathers— 
Montani. Side 2. Soul of My Saviour—Dobici; Jesus Food of Angels—Gounod. 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. Write for list of other records. _ All prices include tax 


ORDER FROM 





UNION CITY, N. J. 








BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department of THE SIGN is prepared 
to give prompt attention to your book orders. Books of 
all publishers can be secured by ordering them from 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
MONASTERY PLACE UNION CITY, N. J. 
Please add five cents to price of book for postage 































THE 


is dogmatizing through the mouth ; 
one of his characters, he is resoundi 
vague. The Incarnation apparently m 
nothing to him. So he has underta’ 
to back his own way through the 
lous jungle of life, the while discoursi 
bluntly on the animalism aboundi 
there. Mankind simply could not foll 
his path. It does not have to. There 
Christ. Mr. Huxley is right in maintain. 
ing that man must turn to God; fantas 
tically wrong in his assertions as to 
the nature of God and the means whig 
mankind should employ in. order 
reach Him. 


(Harpers. $2.75) 


Al 


Cluny Brown by Margery Sharp 
> Gangling, irrepressible Cluny B 
is a trial to her Uncle Arn, a plum 
She is an orphan. Uncle Arn’s wife, 
looked after her, is dead, and the 
man cannot cope with this unconve 
tional girl. So he puts her in service, 
the home of Sir Henry and Lady Ca 
in Devon. There Cluny overwhelms 
masterful housekeeper, races through the 
countryside with a neighbor's dog, is 
prosaically courted by an opinionated 
chemist, and finds a kindred spirit ina 
volatile Polish refugee. A series of didos, 
some hilarious, some flat, culminate ina 
marriage which leaves speechless every. 
one in the countryside but the imper 





turbable Cluny. — 
Miss Sharp’s light comedy is delightful 

except where it goes heavy in stretches 

of farce. The improbability of most of 

the tale is forgotten as one relishes the = 

deftness and occasional scintillating wit on 

of its telling. But there isn’t enough of Cl 

Cluny, too much attention being be- th 


stowed by the author upon other people t' 
far less engaging. 
(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


Another War Casualty 


Up to the present it has been our prac 
tice to send an extra copy of the maga 
zine after expiration of subscription. 
This was done so that those who were 
late in renewing their subscriptions 
would not miss a copy. The paper short 
age makes it impossible for us to send 
this extra copy. We urgently request our 
subscribers to renew their subscriptions 
as early as possible in order to avoid any 
interruption in the reception of the 
magazine. : 

Please renew your subscription on first 
notice of expiration. This will not only 
help to conserve paper, but will elim: 
nate the extra expense of repeated no- 
tices. A penny saved is a penny gained 
for the work of spreading Catholic litera 
ture in this country and for the support 
of our heroic missionaries laboring in 
war-torn China for the salvation of souls. 
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She is the girl of the new China. Like a pretty 
bird that has been let out of a cage, she faces an 
unknown world. 

She is the child of a revolution that has under- 
mined the oldest civilization in the world. Her sis- 
ters were for centuries kept behind the bamboo 
and silken partitions of their homes. Wives and 
mothers they could be; but education, professions, 
or careers in business or science were taboo. 

Those walls of restriction have come tumbling 
down. China's young women of tomorrow will be 
nurses, teachers, lawyers, doctors. In all their ranks 
we want Catholic young women. The finest talent 
of America's Catholic Sisterhoods is dedicating 
itself to the task of assuring Holy Mother Church 
this priceless advantage. 

Our Missionary Sisters need your help. The way 
is shown to you in Sr. Jane Marie's article on 
page 142. 
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